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i 
\ —s of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. 
‘ -~ y Rigath Annual Exhibition is NOW OPEN, at 
} ina’ all Mall East, from Nine till Dusk. 
ance, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 
GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 


ies 
BRTisH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall. — The 


GALLERY wi : 
MASTERS with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
“@ and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, will ot OPENED 


¥, the 7th 
“tad “2 Amst., and continue OMEN dai noe “es 
dmission, is. . Catalogue, 1s. >EN daily from Ten to 





"THE NEW ere Secretary. 
A waren yy sOClETY OF PAINTERS IN 
a ta Society is NOW OPEN Rightecnth Annual Exhibition 
pies cir P< 
Pi tom ci tat Aamo Ie 
eee AMES PAHEY, Secretar 
ORTICULTU a 
H sovice LTURALSOCIETY OF LONDON.— 


2 Is ss 
THON og HERERY GIy EN, that the NEXT EXHIBI- 








oR SATURDAY, June 12, at 2 pix. 


Tenat the onder of a ¢.{28 %€ Procured at this Office, upon pre- | 
or on the day of the meeting, at | 


the Ores Fellow, 
*, Repeat Street, Tne each 





and FRUIT, in the SOCIETY'S GARDEN, 


ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION SOCIETY—NEW AND 
IMPORTANT WORK. 
HE 


DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


_ To be completed in three years—only a sufficient number of 
copies will be printed to supply members. Annual Subscription— 
One Guinea, due in advance from the Ist May, entitles each 
member to a copy of the portion issued during the year. Thomas 
L. Donaldson, Esq., Treasurer, Bolton Gardens, Russell Square. 

WYATT PAPWORTH, Honorary Secretary, 
From whom copies of the Annual Report describing this work 
may be obtained. 
‘44, Great Marlborough Street. 





| IRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL IN AID 


OF THE FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, on 
the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th days of September next, 
UNDER THE SPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 
PRESIDENT, 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORD LEIGH. 
Vice-PrReEstpEnrs, 
NOBILITY AND GENTRY OF 
COUNTIES. 
J. F. LEDSAM, Chairman of the Committee 


_ v7 Ty ¥ 1c 4 
RIENTAL LANGUAGES. — A Gentleman, 
accustomed to tuition, who has recently returned from 
India, where he spent upwards of ten years, and was in the con 
stant habit of conversing with the natives in several of the ver 
naculars, will be happy to give private instruction, either at his 
own house or at the residence of pupils, in any of the following 
languages :— Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Oordoo, Hindi, and Ben 
galée. The Advertiser's address and terms may be learned at 
Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co., Leadenhall Street, and Nisbet, 
Kerners Street, Oxford Street. 


THE THE MIDLAND 








ETON MONTEM 


yee of the SCHOOL-YARD 
PLAYING- FIELDS. 
Two Views illustrative of Eton Montem, now ready 
The Drawings were made on the spot by Mr. Evans of Eton, and 
engraved by Mr. Charles Lewis. 


and the 


Pg 2 an es eer £12 12 Othe pair. 
Proofs on India Paper .........ee00- 1010 0 A 
Proofs with Letters.......0.0.0008 nm == a 
WUE kiess erarervensen eT ee 33 0 oe 


J. Hogarth, 5, Haymarket, London. 








Now ready, price 2s. 6d., by post, 4s. 


THE IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, Jung, 
1852, No. VI. Contents :— 

1. The Survey of Ireland, a.p. 1655-6.—Sir William Petty.— 
Major Larcom. 

. Cockburn’s Life of Lord Jeffrey. 

. History of the Streets of Dublin, and Anecdotes of the City 
and Citizens before the Union. 

. Modern French Novels. 

. Thomas Moore. 

*,” No. VII. will appear on Ist September. 
Dublin; W. B. Kelly, §, Grafton Street. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE for 
JUNE, price 2s. 6d., or by post, 38., contains .—Rosas and 
La Plata.—How the Theatre Royal in Hawkins’ Street, came to 
be Built. By the Manager.—Krazinski's Slavonic Nations.—The 
Queen's Colleges.—Lord Jeffrey —A Summer Souvenir.—The 
Heirs of Randolph Abbey. Chapters XVII. XVIII. XIX.—War 
and its Results.—Stray Leaves from Greece. Part III.—The 
Brave Man.—Miusrepresentatives of Ireland.—Our M.P.'s.—Index 
Dublin: James McGlashan, 50, Upper Sackville Street; Wm. 8. 
Orr & Co., 2, Amen Corner, London and Liverpool; John Menzies, 
Edinburgh. 


THE GENTLEMEN’S MAGAZINE for JUNE 

contains the following Articles: 1. Gustavus Vasa--2. Eng- 
lish Grammar—3. Christian Iconography : the Dove—4. Macaronie 
Poetry—5. Wanderings of an Antiquary, by Thomas Wright, 
F.S.A.; the Roman town of{Lymne (with Engravings)—6. Mone- 
tary affairs after the Revolution of 1688—7. Status of the Jews— 
8. Country Book Clubs—9. Architectural Nomenclature, by 
Edmund Sharpe—10. Indulgence Cups at York and Lynn; with 
Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban on various Subjects—Notes of 
the Month—Reviews of New Publications—Historical Chronicle ; 
and Obituary, including Memoirs of the Grand Duke of Baden, 
Lord Dynevor, Lord Wenlock, Right Hon. Sir Henry Russell, Sir 
William Keir Grant, Major-General Reid, M.P., John George 
Children, Esq.. Thomas Haviland Burke, Esq., John Dalrympic, 
Esq., Rey. Philip Dodd, &c. &c. Price 2s. 6d. 

Nichols and Son, Parliament Street. 


PHILOSOPHICAL MAGAZINE, No. XX., for 
JUNE, price 2s. 6d., contains— 

On the Physical Character of the Lines of Magnetic Force. 
Dr. Faraday. (With a Plate 

On the Ten-year Period in the Diurnal Motion of the Magnetic 
Needle. By Dr. Lamont. 

On a Mode of reviving Dormant Impressions onthe Retina. By 
W. R. Grove. 

On the Theory of Equations. Ry J. Cockle, M.A. - 

On the Authorship of the Account of the Commercium Epistoli- 
cum. By Professor De Morgan. 

On the Constitution of the Electric Fluid. By M. Donovan 

On the possibility of solving Equations of any degree. By G B. 
Jerrard, Esq. 

On a New Theory of Multiplicity. By J. J. Sylverter. 

On the Passive State of Meteoric Iron. By Prof. Wohier. 

On the Invention of the Stereoscope. By C. Wheatstone. 

On the Sun Column as seen at Orkney, in April, 1552. 
Clouston 

Taylor aud Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
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This day is published, 
I. 
YHE POETICAL WORKS OF D. M. MOIR, 
Delta Edited by THOMAS AIRD. With a Memoir and 
Portrait, Two vols. small 8vo, price ]4s. 
It. 
A NEW EDITION OF 
SKETCHES OF THE POETICAL LITERA- 
TURE OF THE PAST HALF-CENTURY Ry PD. M. MOIR, 


(Delta.) Second Edition, revised. Foolscap 8vo, 4s 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London 


T HE 


Just published, 8vo, 2s. 6d 
WHITE CHATEAU. 
A TRAGEDY 
Also, by the same Author, price 3s 
THE 


ITALIAN CAPTAIN. <A Drama; in 
Five Acts. 


London: William Pickering; and of any Bookseller 


In a few days, a Fifth Edition, post Svo, 
Jeestes > A Porm. By Puiup 
: RAILEY 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly 





JAMES 





QCHILLER AND GOETHE'S PLAYS, as per. 


. formed at the St. James's Theatre—Egmont, Faust, Dik 
Rauber, Kabale und Liebe, Don Carlos, Maria Stuart, Emilia 
Gallotti von Lessing 
Next week will be published, 

CORNEILLE ET SON TEMPS, Etude Litte- 
raire 1 vol 

SHAKSPEARE ET SON TEMPS, Etude Litte- 
rairc 1 vol 


By M. GUIZOT 
Dulau and Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square 
Now ready, price Is 
A THEORY OF POPULATION, deduced from 
4 the General Law of Animal Fertility Republished from 
the * Westminster Review.) By HERBERT SPENCER, 
Also, by the same Author, one vol. 8vo, price 128 

SOCIAL STATICS; or, the Conditions essential 

to Human Happiness specified, and the first of them developed 


* Able and logical."—Epinnurnan Review 

“It deserves very high praise.’'—Nonarn Barrisu Review, 

“A remarkable work.’’—HBarrisn Quanteaty Revirw 
London: John Chapman, 142, Strand 


MR. ALISON'S NEW WORK ADDRESSED TO THE 
ELECTORS 
Second Edition, enlarged, price Is 


[ NIVERSAL FREE TRADE. By the Author 

of ‘‘ The Future,’ &c The Work proposcs— 1. The tmme 
diate and total abolition of the Customs, Excise, and all other 
Taxes; without the repeal of these Taxes Trade : nd Industry 
cannot be free. 2. Thatevery man should be taxed according to 
his means—by a uniform Tax, applicable to every description of 
income 

London: James Ridgway, 
chester; Webb and Co., Liverpool; A 
Ogle and Son, Glasgow 


Simms and Co., Man 
Hiack, Edinburgh, 


Piccadilly ; 
and C 





This day is published, in 1 vol. Svo, price 5« 
(JHE RATIONALE OF DISCIPLINE as Exem.- 
. plified in the HIGH SCHOOL OF EDINBURGH. By 
Professor PILLANS. 


Edinburgh : Maclachlan and Stewart 
Walton, and Maberly 


London: Taylor, 





This day id published, bound in cloth and gilt, price 3s 


(HE HISTORY and DESCRIPTION of ASHBY- 
DE-LA-ZOUCH; with Excursions In the Neighbourhood. 

Illustrated with Engravings 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch: W.and J. Hextall. London: Hall and Co., 

25, Paternoster Kow 








PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMAN & CO., LONDON 
To be had of all Booksellers, New and Iiustrated Edition 
of the 


EO , att ’ . 
Nov ELS AND ROMANCES OF MRS. BRAY, 
K Author of “‘ The Life of Stothard,” &c. Hevised and Cor 
rected, with General Preface and Notes, by herself. Completed 
in 10 vols. foolscap Svo, with Frontispieces and Vignettes, from 
Designs and Sketches by the late Thomas Stothard, R.A.,C.A 
Stothard, F.8.A., and Henry Warren, Esq. Price 608, cloth 

Any of the volumes may be had separately, cach containing a 
complete work, price 6s., as follows 
Warleigh 


Vol. 1. The White Hoods (with ; Vol. 6 
general Preface » @ Trelawny. 
2. De Foix. » & Trials of the Heart 
= 3. The Protestant . 9 Henry De Pomeroy 
4. Fitz of PFitzford. ,, 10. Courtenay of Wal 


5. The Talba. reddon 


“Mrs. Bray's works entitle her to rank with the first novelists 
of her day.""—Tur Times 

‘Mrs. Kray is well, and deserves to be yet better known for her 
historical novels.”"--Qvranteaty Kevirw 

“In these novels, Mrs. Hray's genius, judgment, and sound 
principles are combined to delight the understanding and to mend 
the heart.""—Lireaary Gazerre. 

“* * With much dramatic skill, and generally witha vigour of 
painting and dialogue, which, had she withheld her name, could 
scarcely be believed to have come from a female writer. There 
are some very able scenes, where the grandeur of romance turns 
almost into poetry, and where pathos itself assumes a form that is 


poble.’—Tut ATHEXAUM. 
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NEW WORKS 


Just ready. 





FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 


By Dr. J.D. HOOKER. With coloured Plates. 
{Part I. this day. 
Il, 


FLORA of ESKIMAUX-LAND, 


ineluding the Country between Norton Sound and Point | 
Barrow, and the adjacent Islands. By BERTHOLD | 
SEEMANN. With Plates. [Now ready, price 10s. | 





WESTERN HIMALAYA AND 


TIBET; the Narrative of a Journey through the 
Mountains of Northern India, during the years 1847-8. 
By THOMAS THOMSON, M.D. With Maps and. 
tinted Lithographs. 


PARKS AND PLEASURE 


GROUNDS; or, Practical Notes on Country Resi- 
dences, Villas, Public Parks, and Gardens, By 
CHARLES J, H, SMITH, Landscape Gardener. 





TALPA; or, THE CHRONICLE. 


of a Clay Farm : an Agricultural Fragment. By C. W. H. | 
With Dlastrations by Groner Cavixsuayx, a 


POPULAR HISTORY OF 


BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. By the Rev, Dr. LANDS. | 
BOROUGH, With coloured Plates. 


T 


vit. 
POPULAR SCRIPTURE) 
ZOOLOGY ; or, History of the Animals mentioned in | 
the Bible. By MARIA CATLOW. With coloured | 
Plates. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 





INSECTA BRITANNICA, 


DIPTERA. By F. WALKER, F.L.S. Vol. I. Plates. 
Svo. 25s. plain. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS.. 
ge HUNT, 217 Wood Engravings. Feap. | 


POPULAR HISTORY OF 


BRITISH FERNS, comprising all the Species. By 
THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. Twenty Plates. Royal 
lémo. 10s, 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF 
BRITISH MOLLUSCA; or, Shells and their Animal 


Inhabitants. By MARY ROBERTS. Eighteen Plates, 
Royal 1@mo, 10s, 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR MINERALOGY. 


By HENRY SOWERBY. Twenty Plates. Roval 
i6mo. 10s, 6d. coloured. . 


DROPS OF WATER, their mar- 


vellous and beautiful Inhabitants displayed by the 
Microscope. By AGNES CATLOW. Plates. Square 
imo. 7s. 6d. coloured. . 





Reve & Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


TURNER AND HIS WORKS: 


Illustrated by EXAMPLES from his PICTURES explana- 
tory of his PRINCIPLES of COMPOSITION, LIGHT 
and SHADE and COLOUR. By JOHN BURNET, 
Author of ‘ Practical Hints on Painting,’ &c. The 
Memoir by PETER CUNNINGHAM. Demy 4to, 
£1 11s, 6d. ; imp. 4to, Artist’s Proofs, £5 5s. 

“ The remarks which accompany the mezzotints of Mr. Burnet 
are extremely judicious, and these themselves explain visibly the 
intentions of the great master of perspective and aérial effect. 
Many of those who have not hitherto appreciated the real merits 
of one of our greatest English Masters, will be induced to study 
and understand him by means of the admirable comments which 
Mr. Burnet has made on his peculiarities with respect to aérial 
perspective, and will at length be enabled to behold ‘ the sun,’ 
which lurks in the skies of every picture, touched by the hand of 
the British Claude.”"—Examiner, May 22, 1852. 


LECTURES 


Delivered before the SOCIETY of ARTS on the RESULTS 
of the GREAT EXHIBITION, at the Suggestion of 
H.R.H. Patnce AuBert. In One Volume, 7s. 6d. 


cloth. 
“ & valuable addition to the literary stores which the collection 
of the Crystal Palace called into existence.”—Joun Butt. 


“ They leave no subject untouched whose development could 
assist the purposes of useful inquiry.”"—ExaMiner. 


REVERIES of a BACHELOR; 


Or, A BOOK OF THE HEART. By Ix. MARVEL, 
Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth. 


“ For graceful and elevated thought, varied and poetie style, 
genial, glowing, and playful fancy, we have met with few volumes 
that equal ‘ The Reveries of a Bachelor.’''—MorninG ADVERTISER. 

“ The snatches of story flow with a harmony of period and a 
pathetic richness of colouring which forcibly enchain the reader,” 


—ATLAS 
DAVID BOGUE, Fleet Street. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS TO BE PUBLISHED 
IN JUNE. 


I 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
RIGHT HON. HENRY LORD LANGDALE, late Master of 
the Rolls. By THOMAS DUFFUS HARDY, Esq., Keeper 
of the Records, Tower. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 30s. 








II, 


THE FORTUNES OF KELLY O’DWYER. A 


Nove. 3 vols. 


iit. 

SHAKESPEARE AND HIS TIMES. By M. 
GUIZOT, Author of “Corneille and his Times.” Syo, lds. 
bound. 

Iv. 

BLONDELLE: A STORY OF THE DAY. 

ost S¥o. 


Richard Bentley, (Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY. 








- , 

POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH SEA- WEEDS, 
comprising all the Species. Ry the Rev. Dr. LANDS. 
ROROUGH, A.L.S. Second Edition. Revised by the Author. 
With Twenty-two Plates, by Fitch. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By Aeness | 
CATLOW. Second Edition. Revised by the Author. With 


Twenty Plates. 10s. 64. coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF MAMMALIA. By 
ADAM WHITE, P.L.S., Assistant in the Zoological Depart- 
ment of the British Museum With Sixteen Plates, by B. 
WATERHOUSE HAWKINS, F.L.S. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, com- 


rising all the BIRDS. Ky P. H. GOSSE, Author of “ The 
Naturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica.” 
las. 6d coloured. 


POPULAR BRITISH 


MARIA BE. CATLOW 
10s. 64 coloured 


ENTOMOLOGY. By 


| STATE, 1815—50 





With Twenty Plates. | 


===——__ 


NEW BOOKS 


FOR THE COUNTRY 





I, 
Pa RNAL OF A WINTER'S TOTR 
} NDIA. By the Hon. Captain F [C1lS BOF ri 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. post Sve. optain FRANCIS EGERTON, ny 


II 


STRIFE FOR THE MASTERY. ty, 


Allegories. With Mlustrations. Crown syo 


Ill, 


NOTES OF A TOUR IN THE UNITED 


STATES AND CANADA. By H. SEYMOUR TREMENEE 
San ore. tea. O8. REMENHEERr, 


IV 


A JOURNEY TO NEPAUL, with , 
Visit to the Camp of Jung Bahadoor, the Nepaulese Ambassador 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. Feap. 8yo. 2s. 6d. 

v 


HISTORY OF GUSTAVUS VASA 
KING of SWEDEN. With Extracts from his Correspondence 
Portrait. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Vi. 


THE TEA COUNTRIES OF CHINA 


AND INDIA, including Sung-Lo and the Bohea Hills. By 
ROBERT FORTUNE. Map and Woodcuts. 8vo. lis. 


Vil. 


LIVES OF LORDS _ FALKLAND, 


CAPELL, and HERTFORD. By Lady THERESA LEWIS. Por 
traits. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


VIII. 


A SKETCH OF THE CIVIL GOVERN. 


MENT OF MODERN INDIA. By GEORGE CAMPBELL. fro 
16s. 


1X 


BUENOS AYRES AND THE PRO. 


VINCES of the RIO DE LA PLATA: from their Discovery st 
Conquest by the Spaniards to their Political Independence 5 
Sir WOODBiNE PARISH. Second Edition. Plates. Sv. 


x 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND 


FRANCE UNDER THE HOUSE OF LANCASTER With 2 
Introductory View of the Early Reformation. SY0. 1 


xI 


THE FIRST YEARS OF THE 
 ~—oeimaataaal WAR, 1763—80. By LORD MAHON, 2 vols. 8¥9 
: XII. 
CORRESPONDENCE __ OF 


RL TEMPLE 


tow' 


THE 


GEORGE GRENVILLE, and his Brother, — an 
their Friends and Contemporaries. From the Archiv 
2 vols. 8yo. 32s. 

XIIT. 


HISTORY OF GREECE. 


f Macedon, 8 3-3 


GROTE’S 
Continued to the Accession of Philip © 
Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

xiv. \N 

FARINI'S HISTORY of the ROM‘ 
Translated by the Right Hon. W. & 


STONE, M.P. Vol. III. vo. 12s 


XV. ~ 

+ Ss, 

A FAGGOT OF FRENCH STICK 
By Sir FRANCIS HEAD. Second Edition. 2 ¥@ 


24s. 


xvi. ‘ NS, 
A MANUAL of FIELD OPERATION” 


: “18 Ro 
| for the Use of Officers. By Lieut. JERVIS, Roy 


With Sixteen Plates by W. WING. | 


VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS; or, His- | 


tory of Forest Trees, Lichens, Moasses, and Ferns. Ry MARY 
ROBERTS. With Twenty Pilates. 10s, 6d. coloured. 


Reeve and Go. . 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden 


Just published, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


| DICTIONARY, for the Use of Young 


(HE LILY AND THE BEE in ITALIAN— | 


IL. GIGLIO e PAPE nel Palazzo di Cristallo a 
WARREN. Tradazione ti Graco. ¥ .e. , a a 
“ Lf there be any merit in my Fnelish. I believe that tha 

} ; nglish, ‘ at t Eng- 

lish is eclipsed by your Italian.”"—MW 5 W anaes s Lerrea ro — 2 
Taanctaron 

London: Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street. 

Covent Garden 


Post 8yo. 9s. 6d. 


xXvIt. 


Al 
Dr. SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSIC 
gy woodcuts Crows 


the larger Works. Iliustrated with 


10s. 6d. 
XVIIT. 
° ra and 
AN ACCOUNT of the DANES Ss 
NORWEGIANS in ENGLAND, S8COTI AND, und ed 
Woodcuts. Post Sve- 


By J.J. A. WORSAAE. 





Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 6, 1852. 
REVIEWS. 
we ish University. By 
ve Years mm an Englis ‘ 
gy hoe Astor Bristed. John Chapman. 


4 cuever American who leaves the United 
States for the deliberate pores of receiving 
js education at an Eng’ ish University, who 
gins a scholarship at Trinity, and who, after 
five yeats’ residence 1n Cambridge, goes home 
to communicate to his countrymen, for their 
advantage and improvement, the results of 
his peeuliar experience, has undoubtedly a 
good claim to the attention of men on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and cannot fail to ren- 
der them a lasting service by the publication 
of his ideas. It was not without some satis- 
faction that we learned, before taking up Mr. 
Bristed’s interesting volumes, that two Ame- 
rian Magazines had refused to publish his 
observations, because he presumed to believe 
that in some respects liberal education in 
England surpasses college education in the 
United States. He had only to be equally 
conscientious in pointing out the vices and 
shorteomings of the British system in order 
to render both England and America largely 
his debtor. We are happy to say that his 
intelligent pen is a fearless one wherever it 
touches, and yields the very wholesomest in- 
struction as a matter of course. 

No two things can be more thoroughly op- 
posed than the educational systems of the 
two great countries in question. Mr. Bristed, 
in his admiration of the institution under 
whose fostering care he grew in knowledge 
and intellectual strength, can see no hope for 
his native country until the Cambridge model 





the new country. Few American writers care 
to investigate minutia. Their assertions are 
as frequently without foundation as their 
illustrations are without authority to recom- 
mend them. An American, in taking up his 
pen, trusts, according to Mr. Bristed, to three 
chances :—In the first place, if he makes a 
statement, there is a chance of his being 
right; in the second place, if he is wrong he 
may not be found out; and thirdly, if his 
error is detected he may be able to make a 
plausible defence or apology for it. Latin 
and Greek, the conscientious study of which 
is so well calculated to give exactness to the 
student’s mind, are, it is true, not wholly 
ignored in the American curriculum; but, 
curiously enough, even these aids to precision 
are so employed as to perpetuate rather than 
correct the habit they are intended to remove. 
When Mr. Bristed went up to Yale College 
in 1835, he discovered that many of the freah- 
men had positively never heard of such a 
thing as prosody; neither did they know that 
there were any rules for quantity. Etymo- 
logy and syntax were very little better under- 
stood than prosody, and the tutors were not 


more remarkable for proficiency than the 


pupils. When Mr. Bristed left Yale, in 1840, 
‘some enterprising youth sent in an exercise 
in elegiac metre, a variation which so asto- 
nished the examiners (the compositions being 
usually in prose) that they gave it the first 
prize.” The exercise was subsequently printed 
and published, and then it was found that 
every pentameter but two or three had a 
radical defect in the metre. Yet Yale is the 


largest college in America, and one of the two 


becomes in all its features the educational | 


standard of America, and believes the prin- 


ciple upon which that model is based the only | 


effective principle of all liberal education, 
worthy of the name. 
adopt other conclusions. In the education of 
the masses, America, it is acknowledged, has 
left the mother country far behind her; and 


We are inclined to | 


inthe training of her wealthier sons she has | 
hitherto adapted her methods of instruction | 


with a singularly felicitous regard to the ma- 
terial at her disposal, and to the immediate 
aims and objects of her students. Moreover, 
highly as we value the results of Cambridge 
training, all unprejudiced observation leads ‘to 


~ conviction that neither the English nor | 
the American system comes abreast of the | 


in Wont of yi time in which we een 
oe pa in t % nature of man not to fall 
the Enolisha. - re the American and 
dtrestinn _ decic e upon a course of in- 
mt ae nidway between the two antago- 
porhate hi they a established, we should 
adoption on bot Ae gey S aysem worthy of 
the hicher and es of the ocean. As it is, 
pn. wid = in America have at this 
whilst the he ueation sufficiently advanced, 
prived « $e classes in England are de- 
“6 rele al instruction to which the most 
Me orleans the name of practical. 
Youth are rn Pp ance that the American 
tently. bee thet write glibly and to speak 
accomplishes se beyond these superficial 
to polish the Ts. no pains whatever are taken 
of such 9 disc; se eemantic mind. The curse 
Writers ideas Ine undoubtedly is to render 
"Peakers reckles tl their compositions and 
rath, inaceny. ag in their discourses. In 
ithes uracy and bad taste are the blem- 
the intellectual performances of 


most distinguished. The other is no better 
off—and all the other colleges are, of course, 
infinitely worse. 

To make up for the student’s loss in 
classics, American scholars, during the last 
year of college residence, are compelled to 
attend various courses of lectures on the 
natural and moral sciences. A dozen different 
sciences are communicated to the students, 
five-and-twenty lectures being liberally 
allowed to each. The amount of knowledge 
thus obtained may be guessed at from the 
simple statement of the fact. Most of the 
auditors, says Mr. Bristed, look upon the 
lecture as part of the routine, and conduct 
themselves accordingly. He mentions one 
professor, whose students invariably went to 
sleep. The students of botany who had not 
an amusing book to read, or who could not 
read it without being very openly seen, were 
wont to withdraw themselves from the lecture 
by most unseemly methods. ‘ Ever and 
anon, the professor's voice was heard, in sharp 
digression from his stamens and pistils, ‘ Mr. 
Monitor, look sharp! there’s another gentle- 
man jumping out of the window.’ 

The want of classical and scientifie know- 
ledge, we are informed, is not compensated, 
as it might be, by a familiarity with the 
classie and standard literature provided by 
the noblé language which Americans them- 
selves speak. It is somewhat startling to 
learn that the cultivated portion of American 
youth are not better acquainted with Shake- 
speare and Milton, with Wordsworth and 
- taal with Bacon and Locke, with 
Gibbon and Robertson, than with the Greek 
and Latin authors, whose productions it 1s 
perhaps natural enough for a go-a-head 
country to hold in comparatively small esteem. 
The old English dramatists, the old English 
divines, the essayists and political writers, 
prior and subsequently to Queen Anne, the 














best ethical and logical writers of the present 
day, are positively so many mysteries to that 
ortion of the rising generation of the United 

tates which is favoured with the largest 
amount of mental provender. Having thus 
briefly indicated what the highly-instructed 
youth of America do not know, we shall have 
some difliculty, the reader will suspect, in 
Se egg out in what their intellectual excel- 
ence consists. But the reader is mistaken. 
English composition and public speaking are 
encouraged by the college authorities in every 
possible way ; and fer their private reading, 
the student devours in a week more news- 
— more magazines, more political pam- 
phlets, more novels, and more of the floating 
small literature of the day, than the English 
scholar consumes ina year. Ina word, the 
idlest of the young Englishman's reading is 
the staple food of his cousin across the 
Atlantic. 

No doubt this is a very melancholy state of 
things, when contemplated by Mr. Bristed— 
an American, well to do in life, and a scholar 
of Trinity—after a five years’ residence in the 
University of Cambridge. But we question 
very much whether there is not a bright side 
to the otherwise dark and disagreeable pie- 
ture. America, after eighty years’ existence 
—and such an existence!—is no more to be 
asked to distress its practical head with Greek 
particles, and to spend its precious hours in 
the depths of ehiicleny, than New Zealand 
chiefs, at this hour on the very confines of 
barbarism, are to be requested to occupy 
themselves with the setunel of the newspapers 
and political tracts which form the substance 
of America’s reading. The subtleties of 
Greek and Latin are not the first objects that 
present themselves to a mind anxiously busy 
in providing food for the stomach and clothing 
for the body. A civilized people eighty 
years azo found themselves in possession of 
an amazing tract of unwrought country, and 
the task was set them of getting side by side 
with the rest of the civilized and populated 
world, in the very shortest possible space of 
time. What they have done in advancing 
the material condition of their land during the 
very brief space of fourscore years, the world 
is astounded to behold. Every thought has 
been directed, every energy has been exerted, 
every sinew has been worked, with the one 
great purpose of drawing wealth from the 
soil and accumulating the physical resources 
of the vast community. With what success 
the gigantic effort has been crowned it is 
unnecessary to say. It was of vital conse- 
quence, in the prosecution of the work, to 
keep the multitude from brutality, to give 
them self-respect, to rescue them from the 
degrading lellaennda which an exclusive re 
suit of material prosperity is calculated to 
engender; and accordingly the great masses 
of the population have been always provided 
with an amount of instruction which it were 
well if older nations could reach. But it was 
by no means necessary to afford to an infant 
state, struggling for life, the refinement of 
high classical teaching, and accordingly Jona- 
than has troubled his head little or not at all 
about the non-essential luxury. It is rather 
commendable than otherwise that Americans 
have taken the pains they have to meet the 
intellectual exigences of the hour. It is 
satisfactory to learn that, whilst money- 
making has been an indispensable condition 
of their lives, literature, even if of the 
humblest character, has not been altogether 
ignored. It is certainly disagreeable to find, 
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as the results of the eighty years’ human war- 
fare, a mighty people worshipping ‘ the 
almighty dollar” in preference to the only 
less than almighty intellect; but our grand- 
children, fifty years hence, will be spared the 
annoyance to which we must patiently sub- 
mit. America has already entered upon her 
second phase of existence, having faithfully 
fulfilled the trying obligations of the first. 
The material and physical wealth which she 
was forced by an irresistible instinct to create 
has been won. She has time to stop, and 
breathe, and look around her. High culti- 
vation is for a class to whom Providence has 
vouchsafed the inestimable blessing of com- 
parative leisure. It is true that no aristo- 
cracy, such as we find in Europe, is tolerated 
in the United States, but a section of the 
people has already divided itself from the 
rest, demanding for its dollars the exclusive 
respect which is here afforded to family 
descent. Now the human soul cannot live 





for any time either upon dollars or on — | 


pride. Rich Americans will soon grow sic 
of the pre-eminence acquired by simply 
spending more than their neighbours, and 
will as naturally ascend to intellectual culti- 
vation as children grow out of their play- 
things. Men naturally pine for distinction, 
and a luxurious class having taken root in 
American soil, we may speedily look for the 
natural result of that great fact in an im- 
proved system of education, as necessary and 
as applicable to the future destin 
higher classes of the American wom as her 
newspaper reading has hitherto been essential 
to the state and progress of all. 

There can be no question that the system 


of education pursued in Cambridge, where | 
the development of the faculties rather than | 


the wholesale supply of information is the 
great point aimed at, (and where classical and 
mathematical studies are conceived to con- 
stitute the best means for such development,) 
is well calculated to give that accuracy, power, 
and rapidity in mastering a subject for which 
those men are remarkable, who, having first 
won honour and distinction in the University, 
have afterwards achieved the highest posts in 
the world at large. But if the dark picture 
of college education in the United States has 
its bright aspect, it is also certain that the 


of the | 





as rapidly as possible from the senate-house 
to the pulpit! What has the study of classics 
and mathematics, which unquestionably gives 
exactness, rapidity, and power to the scholar, 
done for them—men who do not call them- 
selves scholars, but are simply desirous to be 
useful to their fellow-creatures, and to make 
their way in that vocation of life to which it 
has pleased their friends and guardians to 
devote them? We ask, does the general 
style and standard of pulpit eloquence indi- 
cate the accuracy, acuteness, and mental 
vigour which we are taught to expect from 
the four years’ previous exercise within scho- 
lastic walls? Is it or is it not a fact that 
the sermons preached by the majority of 
English clergymen are wholly without origin- 
ality, foree, and practical tendency? Is it or 
is it not true that the clergy, taken as a body, 
so far from deriving enlightened and extensive 
views of men and things from their university 
course—from being able easily to master new 
s ibjects in consequence of the practice they 
have had in overcoming the old—are as nar- 
row in their intellectual vision as they are 
unequal to grasp with the keener opponents 
that encounter them at every stage and point 
of their varied and interesting career? We 
may deride the newspaper reading and mere 
declamatory faculty of the American scholar, 
but how grateful should we often be if the 
preacher in England knew a little more of 
“things in general,” and could declaim a little 
more to the purpose! We are quite aware 
of the absurdity uttered by Mr. Cobden when 
he asserted that newspaper knowledge was 
scholarship enough for any man; but we are 
also sufficiently alive to the fact that make- 
believe scholarship, and that alone, is any- 
thing like sufficient for the man who is sup- 
posed to be prepared by the universities for 
the instruction of his fellow-man in all that 
most nearly concerns his temporal and eternal 
happiness. 

The occasional remarks of Mr. Bristed 
upon the English character, as he surveyed 
it during his intimate acquaintance with men 
whose age was a guarantee for their ingenu- 


| ousness, are striking, and for the most part 


| just. 


We fear there is but too much truth 


_ in his statement, that young men in the upper 


shining light at Cambridge, which Mr. Bristed | 
reproachfully holds up to his fellow-country- | 
men, does not burn quite so clearly as he | 


would have us think. 


The liberal professions | 


are supplied for the most part from our uni- | 


versities. 
who do not come with his voucher from Ox- 


The church receives few teachers | 


ford or Cambridge ; and we are quite willing | 
to leave it to the congregations of our churches | 
to determine how much the exclusive study | 
of Greek, Latin, and Mathematics, those aids | 
to intellectual development, have done towards | 
preparing their ministers for the arduous and | 
important labours undertaken by the deacon | 


the very instant he ceases to be a student. 
If Cambridge and Oxford profess to supply 
one profession all but exclusively from their 
halls, and deny the right of presentation to 
almost every other academical body in the 
kingdom, they are bound at least to prepare 
their men for their responsibilities, and to 
equip them with arms sufficiently strong for 
the worldly encounter. Is this done? Does 
university training in England accomplish, in 
respect of clergymen, the objects which it 
professes to reach? Take a hundred men at 
random who have managed to get their de- 
grees, and who, having obtained them, rush 





ranks of life in England form the lowest 
possible estimate of women in the lower; 
and that shop-girls, work-women, domestic 
servants, and all females in similar positions, 
are regarded by university men, and men not 
at the university, asdesigned fur the amuse- 
ment of gentlemen, and as serving that ver 
creditable purpose. Female virtue in England, 
he says, is deemed a luxury of the wealthy. 
That a woman from among “the common 
people” should be anything but a common 
woman, all university men are slow to believe. 
Who shall deny the justice of the observa- 
tion P 

Some of Mr. Bristed's statements must, 
however, be taken with a reservation. 
speaks of the doings of “rowing men,” for 
instance, as if the standard of manners at 
Cambridge was invariable, and as though the 
fashion of the place was not as changeable as 
ladies’ garments. The tone of morals at 
Cambridge may have been precisely as Mr. 
Bristed describes it in 1840, and it may be, 
and no doubt is, as opposite to the present 
mode as Puseyism is to Evangelicalism. 
Many things tend to give the prevailing 
colour to the current of the time; and it 
will be difficult to deny that Tractarianism, 








He | 


| fession, mig 
-monston, and directing his attento™ ".. 


notwithstanding its many follies and extra- 








vagances, has not vastly j el the 
5 ¥ improved the socig] 
character of undergraduates in either Unive 
sity, by giving them an amount of self-respect 
of self-government, and, we may add of if 
denial, which were by no means exercised i 
the more rollicking period of Mr. Bristad 
a. a ‘ ee 
pon the whole, we strongly re 
Mr. Bristed to the English seater, te te 
yet unfortunately much to learn upon the 
score of education, whether in respect of the 
multitude in the depths, or of the more 
fortunate minority on the heights of that 
proud state of civilization which it is oy 
glory to have reached. 
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The Botany of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herali, 
under the Command of Captain Henry Kel. 
lett, R.N.,-C.B. By Berthold Seemann, 

Reeve and Co. 


ScrENCE is deeply indebted to the British 
Admiralty for the many valuable services ren. 
dered to it by surveying voyages commanded 
by British naval officers. Natural history 
especially has reason to be grateful, yet not 
without a grumble at the number of opportu. 
nities when researches of importance might 
have been successfully conducted, but which 
have been irretrievably lost, owing to the false 
economy of having no special scientific off- 
cers attached to the expeditions. Of late 
years, however, few surveying ships have been 
sent to sea without naturalists officially ap- 
pointed. Under the present board, presided 
over by a chief lord who has ever shown 
himself a warm lover of science, and the 
friend and companion of its votaries, errors 
in this respect are not likely to be committed. 
We trust, too, that the presidency of the 
Duke of Northumberland will be marked by 
a fair amount of publications, anne 
authority, embodying the results of natural 
history researches, conducted in connexion 
with naval surveys. The handsome quarto 
before us is the first part of one of those 
works which do honour to our government 
whenever they appear. 

From the coer Yat to 1851, Capt. Kellett, 
an intrepid and enlightened officer, one % 
those who have just sailed to search for 
the illustrious Franklin, commanded H.M.S. 
Herald, and was engaged partly in 8 — 
of the West Coast of America, and afterw vs 
in exploring the Arctic regions of the ose 
in the hope of falling in with traces or tiding 
of the lamented and long mussing Polar his 
pedition. The Herald was for much so 
period accompanied by H.M.S. no 
commanded by an officer equally zealous 
enlightened, Capt. James Wood. A natu ve 
was appointed to the expedition at pet ° 
Mr. Thomas Edmonston, a young 42 pat 
siastic observer of great peer. W “"y non 
was lamentably arreste before ha omah 
had passed, he having met his ere . ~ 
the accidental discharge of a rifle off the oo 
of Ecuador. Mr. Berthold Seemann, he on 
botanist likely to take a high rank nae F i. 

was sent out to succeed 4T- ~A 
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——-—Ce . d 
derings of the Herald, an 

seconnt of or a Gavempenied by interesting 


full eateet ‘historical notices, of the flora 


v imaux-land. The vegetable 
. Western re region includes 242 flower- 
pep 73 flowerless plants. All the new, 
a some of the most interesting [posed 
Sesoribed, are beautifully delineated after the 
‘rawings of Dr. Joseph Hooker. 

Among the more remarkable features of 
his uninviting region are the ice-cliffs crowned 
luxuriant vegetation. The 


+h soil and a é 
showing account of them will be new to 


st of our readers :— 
me The soil is always frozen, and merely thaws 


dering the summer a few feet below the surface. 
Rut the thawing is by no means uniform. In peat 
it extends not deeper than two feet, while in other 
formations, especially in sand or gravel, the ground 
:s free from frost to the depth of nearly a fathom, 
showing that sand is a better conductor of heat 
than peat or clay, and corroborating the observa- 
tion of the accurate J. D. Hooker, who, after a 
series of experiments in India, arrived at the same 
conclusion. The roots of the plants, even those of 
the shrubs and trees, do not penetrate into the 
frozen subsoil. On reaching it they recoil as if 
they touched upon a rock through which no passage 
could be forced. It may be surprising to behold 
a vegetation flourishing under such circumstances, 
existing independent, it would seem, of terrestrial 
heat. But surprise is changed into amazement on 
visiting Kotzebue Sound, where, on the tops of ice- 
hergs, herbs and shrubs are thriving with a luxu- 
riance only equalled in more favoured climes. 
There, from Elephant to Eschscholtz Point, is a 
series of cliffs from seventy to ninety feet high, 
which present some striking illustrations of the 
manner in Which Arctic plants grow. (See Plate I.) 
Three distinct layers compose these cliffs. The 
lower, as far as it can be seen above the ground, is 
ice, and from twenty to fifty feet high. The cen- 
tral is clay, varying in thickness from two to twenty 
feet, and being intermingled with remains of fossil 
elephants, horses, deer, and musk oxen. The clay 
is covered by peat, the third layer, bearing the 
vegetation to which it owes its existence. Every 
year, during July, August, and September, masses 
of the ice melt, by which the uppermost layers are 
deprived of support and tumble down. A complete 
chaos is thus created ; ice, plants, bones, peat, clay, 
are mixed in the most disorderly manner. It is 
— possible to imagine a more grotesque aspect. 
€ are seen pieces still covered with Lichens and 
nas thee oe * earth with bushes of Wil- 
ows; atone place a lump of clay with Senecios 
and Polygonums, at another the remnants of the 
ae tufts of hair, and some brown dust, 
bs reg the smell peculiar to burial-places, and 
emma a animal matter. The foot 
wavy stumbles over enormous osteologic: 
remains, some elephants’ tusks measuring as ~ 
% twelve feet in length, and weighing more tl 
240 de Ne, ond Weighing more than 
sg x is ms formation confined to 
7 say. it is observed in various parts 
nie Sound, on the river Buckland, px in 
eg pete making it probable that a great 
underneath _— North-western America is, 
oe = id mass of ice. With such facts 
esis st acknowledge that terrestrial heat 
reises but a limited and indirect influer 
Yegetable life, and that to the onl igs 
mainly indebted to the? 1e solar rays we are 
ich clothe with he existence of those forms 
" 1 verdure the surface of our 


oy fact is stated respecting the con- 
¥ of the A vegetable world during the long 
Dever set, hace summer. Although the sun 
. shoot the st it lasts, plants make no mis- 

it ought to ~ time, when, if it be not night, 
hours ; but regularly as the evening 
treral oe , and when a midnight sun is 
leaves, ove above the horizon, droop their 
more fayo : 4° even as they do at sunset in 
ured climes, “If man,” observes 
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Mr. Seemann, “should ever reach the Pole, 
and be undecided which way to turn, when 
his compass has become sluggish, his time- 
= out of order, the plants which he may 
1appen to meet will show him the way; their 
sleeping leaves tell him that midnight is at 
hand, and that at that time the sun is stand- 
ing in the north.” 





By M. Guizot. 





Corneille and his Times. 
Bentley. 

THERE is a peculiar interest, we think, when 
a great writer suspends his present employ- 
ments to review his former self. When he 
modifies or finishes an early production, he 
is exhibited to our eyes in one of those com- 


| must be acknowledged by the general moral belief 


| 


plex characters of author and critie which | 


engross our attention. And, excluding what 
we learn from him in his double capacity, we 
have the attractions of a second subject im- 
ported into the first,—the latter, of course, 
precisely corresponding with his own moral or 
mental attributes, with the eminence of his 
osition, or the singularity of his fortunes. 
n the present instance, all these cireum- 
stances combine to give this work an excep- 
tional] value. It was published in 1813, and 
was one of the first productions of M. Guizot’s 
youth, when the world was before him, and 
e was confident and aspiring. It is now 
revised, after the lapse of almost a lifetime, 
with a consciousness of the discoveries which 
have been made during the interval, in which 
he still feels that he can participate “ by 
changing his horizon without changing his 
ideas.” At the same time, its characteristic 
is the honourable tenacity with which its 


author strives to preserve a faithful image of | 


the spirit which prevailed in the literature of 
France, “ among the men who cultivated and 


| 





the public who loved it,” some forty years | 


ago. 
From this point of view the preface which 


that personal interest which the light of his 
own vicissitudes sheds over its pages. 


| power, Napoleon fell; the 
| ‘Journal des Debats’ regained possession of their 


M. Guizot has written will be found full of | 
| property; M. de Chateaubriand celebrated the re- 


He) 


has admirably estimated the influence exer- | 


cised in his youth by M. de Chateaubriand, 
Madame de Stael, and the ‘Journal des 
Débats,’ and we regret we have not space 
for the fine passage of which the following is 
the significant conclusion:— 

‘‘T am desirous to pass over no merit, and to 
offend no memory: the literature of the Empire 
certainly presents other names which justly occu- 
pied public attention at that time, and which ought 
not now to be forgotten. I persist, however, in my 
conviction : the ‘Journal des Débats,’ that associa- 
tion of judicious restorers of the literary ideas and 
tastes of the seventeenth century—M. de Chateau- 
briand, that brilliant and sympathetic interpreter 
of the moral and intellectual perplexities of the 
nineteenth—and Madame de Stael, that noble echo 


of the generous sentiments and noble aspirations | 


of the eighteenth,—are the three influences, the 
three powers, which, under the Empire, truly acted 
upon our literature and left their impress upon its 
history. si 

‘¢ And all these three powers were in opposition. 
The incidents of their life would teach us this even 
if their writings did not exist to prove it. By an 
unexampled act of confiscation, the ‘Journal des 
Débats’ was taken out of the hands of its pro- 
prietors; M. de Chateaubriand was excluded from 
the French Academy; and Madame de Stael spent 
ten years in exile. 

‘Absolute power is not the necessary enemy of 
literature, nor is literature necessarily its enemy. 
Witness Louis XIV. and his age. But for litera- 
ture to flourish under such a state of things, and 
to embellish it with its splendour, absolute power 





of the public, and not merely accepted as a result 
of circumstances, in the name of necessity. It is 
also requisite that the possessor of absolute autho- 
rity should know how to respect the dignity of the 
great minds that cultivate literature, and to leave 
them sufficient liberty for the unrestrained mani- 
festation of their powers. France and Bossuet 
believed sincerely in the sovereign right of Louis 
XIV.; Moliére and La Fontaine freely ridiculed 
his courtiers as well as his subjects; and Racine, 
through the mouth of Joad, addressed to the little 
king Joas precepts with which the great king was 
not offended. When Louis XIV., during his per- 
secution of the Jansenists, said to Boileau: ‘I am 
having search made for M. Arnauld in every direc- 
tion,’ Boileau replied: ‘Your Majesty is always 
fortunate ; you will not find him * and the king 
smiled at the courageous wit of the poet, without 
showing any symptoms of anger. On such condi- 
tions, absolute power can co-exist harmoniously 
with the greatest and most high-spirited minds 
that have ever devoted themselves to literature. 
But nothing of the kind was the case under the 
Empire. The Emperor Napoleon, who had saved 
France from anarchy, and was covering her with 
glory in Europe, was nevertheless regarded, by all 
clear-sighted and sensible men, merely as the sove- 
reign master of a temporary government, in little 
harmony with the general tendencies of society, 
and commanded by necessity rather than established 
in faith. He was served, and with good reason, 
by men of eminent minds and noble characters, 
for his government was necessary and great; but 
beyond his government, in the regions of thought, 
great minds and lofty characters possessed neither 
independence nor dignity. Napoleon was not wise 
enough to leave them their part in space; and he 
feared without respecting them. Perhaps he could 
not possibly have acted otherwise; and perhaps 
this may have been a vice of his position, as much 
as an error of his genius. Nowhere, in no degree, 
and under no form, did the Empire tolerate oppo- 
sition. In France, in the age in which we live, 
this becomes, sooner or later, even for the strongest 
governments, a deceitful snare and an immeuse 
danger. After fifteen years of glorious absolute 
proprietors of the 


turn of the Bourbons ; and Madame de Stael beheld 
the great desires of 1789 consecrated by the Char- 
ter of Louis XVIII. And now, after thirty-four 
years of that system for which our fathers longed 
so ardently ! God gives us severe 
lessons, which we must comprehend and accept, 
without despairing of the good cause. After 
having witnessed these prodigious vicissitudes of 
human affairs, we are equally cured of presumption 
and of discouragement.” 

Turning to the body of the work before us, 
we have an introductory review, of more than 
one hundred pages, of the state of poetry in 
France before the time of Corneille, in 
which M. Guizot, out of the abundance of his 
knowledge, conveys information on many 
points which were obscure, but in which we 
are obliged also to add he has raised some 
questions which he does not resolve. Why, 
for instance, have Dante and Milton a close 
resemblance; and why did the intermediate 
growth of France include nothing parallel to 
either? Wherefore did the disorders of the 
League produce no fruit like that borne by the 
revolutions of England, and the civil wars of 
Florence? M. Guizot asks this question, and 
refers us for our answer to secondary causes, 
among which we lose ourselves without ob- 
taining any satisfaction. In examining the 
poetic antecedents of the French he narrates 
to us facts of great importance, and we almost 
seem to be touching a conclusion by the exer- 
cise of a very natural induction, but at the 
last moment the inference escapes us. What 
was there common to the Troubadours, whose 
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affectations M. Guizot despises, to Clement 
Marot, Ronsard, Malherbe, even to Master 
Adam chirping in his cups, or again to the sub- 
sequent race of Scarrons and Saint-Amants, 
to which Doric earnestness and truth were 
an istic? We cannot pretend to perform 
the analysis which we looked for at the hands 
of M. Guizot himself, and in place of which, 
as we hinted above, we have much else that 
is valuable, curious, and true. It is charming, 
at all events, to review in his company the 
classic age of the founders of the French 
Academy, to observe the politic address of 
Richelieu in the presence of an as but 
untested power, and the establishment by 
that power of a Republic of Letters, or some- 
thing approximating to it, in the face of abso- 
lutism. We may smile at the satire in the 
comedy of the Academicians, where Mdlle. 
de Gournay pleads for the retention of the 
word angoisse in their dictionary; but great 
events were preparing in France when the 
Chancellor Seguier and the servants of his 
household met on the footing of literary 
brothers, In its appointed season such a cir- 
cumstance in the presence of a despotic mo- 
narchy portended popular revolution. 

Pierre Corneille, who was born at Rouen 
on the 6th of June, 1606, appeared precisely 
at the proper time to enjoy the consideration 
which the Academy procured for literature, 
without being compelled to accept its fiat too 
submissively. 
earliest piece, Mélite, while the Academy 
itself was yet in embryo, being warmed 
thereto by his love for a pretty woman :— 

** Charmé de deux beaux yeux, mon vers charma la cour, 
Et ce que j'ai de mieux, je le dois & l'amour.” 

“‘ Those of the craft,” says Corneille, “found 
fault with it because it contained so few effects, 
and because its style was too familiar.” There- 


upon, “ by a sort of bravado,” he says, ‘ and | 


to show that this kind of drama possessed the 
same theatrical beauties, 1 undertook to com- 
pose one regular piece—that istosay,extending 





and gain us very little.” In comparison, 
however, with Hardy and some others of his 
class, M. Guizot says of the Médée:— 

“On coming to this composition it seems as 
though, after having long wandered without object, 
compass, or hope, we had at last disembarked upon 
firm ground, from whence we can perceive, in the 
distance, a fertile and luxuriant country. Imagina- 
tion and reflection appear at last applied to objects 
worthy of their notice ; important feelings assume 
the place of childish mental amusements, and Cor- 
neille already manifests his wondrous powers of 
expression. We already perceive in Medea’s ‘Moi,’ 
so far superior to Seneca’s ‘ Medea superest,’ an 
example of that energetic conciseness to which he 
could reduce the expression of the loftiest and most 
sublime sentiments. In the following lines, which 
he has not imitated from the Latin tragedian— 

‘¢ * Me peut-il bien quitter aprés tant de bienfaits ? 

M’ose-t-il bien quitter aprés tant de forfaits?’ 
we are struck by the force and depth of thought 
that he can include in the simplest expressions ; 
and, in that scene in which Medea discusses with 
Creon the reasons which he may have for expelling 
her from his dominions, we acknowledge the pre- 


| sence of a powerful and serious reason, not often 


SS 


met with in the poetry of that time, and which 
gained for Corneille this eulogy from the English 
poet, Waller: ‘The others make plenty of verses, 
but Corneille is the only one who can think!’” 

* After writing Médée,” says Fontenelle, 
** Corneille fell back again into comedy; and, 


_if I may venture to say what I think, the fall 


It seems he had produced his | 


was great.” With the interposition, however, 
only of the I//usion Comique, he returned to 


tragedy, adopting the suggestion of M. de 





———— 


over twenty-four hours only—full of incidents, | 


and written in a loftier style, but which should 
be absolutely worth nothing, in which I com- 


pletely succeeded.” Clitandre, which was the | 


roduct of this strange resolve, was followed 
y some three or four others, until in 1635 the 


of M. 
France.” 


ruizot, 


old Mysteries, the excessive predilection of | 


the French for classical themes had been 
elaborately manifested. M. Guizot mentions 
the Mystére de la Destruction de Troyes la 
Grant, which lasted four days, a note to 
which informs us that Troy was forty leagues 
in length, and eight in breadth, which in- 
formation was given, as M. Guizot suggests, 
in ignorance of the passage in Homer where 
Achilles drags Hector thrice around the walls, 
for his personal tification. Hardy, the 
founder of the Parisian stage, and the precursor 
of Corneille, abounded in such at s 


' 
' 


_Chalon, who commended to him the study of 


the Spanish authors; and ‘‘ whether Corneille 
was indebted to himself or to his old friend 
for the choice of the subject of the Cid, the 
Cid soon belonged to himself alone.” 

‘The success of the Cid,” says M. QGuizot, 


‘fin 1636, constitutes an era in our dramatic | 


history; it is not necessary now to explain the 
causes of the brilliant reception which it obtained. 
‘ Before the production of Corneille’s Cid,’ says 
Voltaire, ‘men were unacquainted with that con- 
flict of passions which rends the heart, and in the 


| presence of which all other beauties of art are dull 
| and 


inanimate.’ Neither passion, nor duty, nor 
tenderness, nor magnanimity had previously been 
introduced upon the stage; and now, love and 


honour, as they may be conceived by ° 

, as they may be sived by the most | De ean x of the 
, | exalted imagination, appeared suddenly, and for | Guizot’s criticism, nor for his pepe Aeolie 
édée appeared, and, to use the expression | 4 
“inaugurated tragedy in | 


Already, even in the days of the | 


the first time, in all their glory, before a public by 
whom honour was considered the first of virtues, 
and love the chief business of life. . 
siasm was carried to the greatest transports; they 


‘ Their enthu- | 





i 


| could never grow tired of beholding the piece; | 
| nothing else was talked of in society; everybody 


knew some part of it by heart; children committed 
it to memory ; and in some parts of France it passed 
into a proverb :— That is as fine as the Cid.’” 
Then came the singular incident of the jea- 
lousy of Richelieu, and the attacks of Scudér 


and Claveret, which his Eminence abette ; 
the submission of the Cid’s merits to the | 


yects, of | 


which he versified, it is said, some six or eight | 


hundred. 
when we learn that he | egme a play in 
twenty-four hours ; and of their value, by the 


their average price was three crowns | 


each. Mdlle. Beaupré, the actress who per- 
formed in the dramas both of Hardy and 
Corneille, used to say, ‘“‘M. Corneille has 
done us great injury; formerly we used to 
have dramas at three crowns each, which were 
written for us in a night; people were used 
to them, and we gained a great deal by them; 
now Corneille’s pieces cost us a great deal 





A notion of his facility is given | ¢] il tabl th 
_ they were all acceptable to the public ti is | 
| failure in Théodore. oe 


| Academy, with their hesitating verdict, as | 





'ment, and especially Corneille’s 


es 


——_==—__. 
From that time forth, foe 


that has reached us. 
many years, master-pieces followe 
quick succession, without 
without interruption.”’ 


In his estimate of Corneille. M. Geiss 
lays most stress upon his natural nr 
compared with his predecessors. Yet be 
observes the exclusiveness with which he 
attaches himself to a mental abstraction Per 
the erroneous light in which this has Nees 
interpreted to the disparagement of Corneil}»’. 
successor, Racine:— ; % 


1 one another jr 
obstacle and almost 


“The fact is, that whether Corneille he one. 
templating the republican or the subject of a] 


—the hero or the politician—he abandons hime 
without reserve to the system, the position, és he 
character which he is describing, and carefully 
avoids all reference to general ideas that mich 
come into conflict with the particular ideas which 
he is desirous of bringing upon the stage, and 
which vary according to the personages of th 
drama. This unreserved adoption of a special 
principle, changing with the circumstances of th 
piece, gained Corneille credit for great skill in re. 
presenting the local colour and genius of different 
peoples and states ; whilst this merit was denied 
to Racine, whose descriptions, being of a mor 
general nature, seem too familiar to our eyes t 
belong, by any possibility, to other times than our 
own. Racine’s heroes were recognised at once, 
and claimed as Frenchmen; but the singular phy- 
siognomy of Corneille’s heroes enabled them to 
pass easily for Greeks or Romans. ‘Being onee, 
says Segrais, ‘near Corneille, on the stage, ata 
performance of Bajazet, he said to me: ‘I should 
not venture to say so to ethers than yourself, be 
cause it would be said that I spoke from jealousy; 
but observe, there is not a single personage in 
Bajazet who is animated by the feelings which 
ought to animate him, and which really are enter- 
tained at Constantinople; all of them, beneath 
their Turkish dress, are actuated by the feelings 
prevalent in the midst of France.’ And he was 
right,’ adds Segrais; ‘in Corneille’s dramas the 
Roman speaks like a Roman, the Greek like s 
Greek, the Indian like an Indian, and the Spamiaré 
like a Spaniard.” 


Howunperceived and unintentionally, never- 
theless, Corneille has subjected his characters 
to the sway of the ideas of his own time, is 
admirably illustrated in the passage commen 
ing page 229. We have not space here for M. 


° A : " ‘ ad 
dramatic art, which he has evidently elaborate d 
with conscientious care. The talkative virtue 
of Corneille’s heroes, their sing/eness of senti- 
s view of the 


tender passion, he handles with a finesse whic 


_we confess we did not attribute to him:— 


; 


contrasted with that of the public. On this | 


topic M. Guizot is unusually full and enter- 
taining, and from this point he observes, on 
the succession of Corneille’s dramas, that 


‘* Before the performance of Les Horaces, he 
wrote to one of his friends: 


people.’ Armed at all points, Corneille firmly 
awaited the enemy, but none appeared; the out- 
burst of truth had imposed silence upon envy, and 
it dared not hope to renew, with equal advantage 
a warfare the ridicule attendant upon which had 
been more easily borne by Richelieu than by 


Seudéry. The universal cry of admiration is al] 





; | most remarkable examples of the vic! 
Horace was con- | 


demned by the Duumvirs, but acquitted by the | more striking.’ 


‘* Corneille,” he also observes, “‘ is not 4 clases 
he is too deficient in that taste which is based « 
a knowledge of truth, to serve always as 4 DOU" 
but beauties beyond all comparison have nevertae 
less established his rank, and after a century re a 
half of literary affluence and glory, n° rival " 
deprived him of his title of ‘reat. a 
failures may be held to confirm his right aie 
name; before the time of Corneille, Per mn 
Othon, Suréna, Attila, and even Agésas wp 
have been received with admiration by a oon 
whom he alone had rendered critical. _ Perth : 
was the first of his pieces which experiene’” _. 
severe treatment. ‘The fall of the grea wong © 

2 ?.. ‘ » ? ; 
says Fontenelle, ‘may be numbere sitades o 
3 is nm 
to be . 


enced ths 


human affairs; even Belisarius asking aln 
Corneille felt this blow sisneell 
misfortune to which he had not believed 
exposed ; and somewhat of bitterness * av} save 
in his preface to Pertharite. ‘It 1s just, ld begit 
‘that after twenty years of labour, 1 te continge 
ee 


‘before, > 
him,’ be spe 


to perceive that I am growing too o 
in vogue.’ Taking leave of the public, 
says, ‘they entirely took leave of 


A 


» 2. \i 


a &.& 
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devoting himself to 
ax years in perf tion of the tJanitation of Jesus 
yh j k must be considered as a pro- 
Chris. pagel rather than of his genius, 
duction 


cation 8 eeally exhibits brilliant traces of 
soperior talent.” be i 
theless was conscious of his 
= when his friends found fault with 
; ag maintaining by his conversation 
the reputation he had gained by his writings, 
he Uetly replied, ‘ Iam not the less Pierre 
Corneille. » “Like our own Goldsmith, if ‘‘ he 
wrote like an angel,” it is almost suggested 
that “he spoke like og Poll,” excepting on 
this occasion, when he pointedly upheld his 
We should state that the present volume 
contains, in addition to the subjects mentioned, 
easays on Jean Chapelain, Jean Rotrou, and 
Paul Scarron, Moliere’s contemporaries, and 
some valuable notes respecting the family, &c., 
of Corneille, of an archeological character, 
contributed by M. Floquet. For the other 
essays, as We understand M. Guizot in his 
reface, We are principally indebted to his 
accomplished wife. It only remains to add 
that the translation is accurate, as far as we 
have had time to judge, seeing that the pre- 
face is dated from Paris no later than the 
4th ult., and that, if the work of M. Guizot 
himself, it shows his familiarity with our 


language. 


: ect retirement, 








An Account of the Visit of Handel to Dublin, 
with Incidental Notices of his Life and 
Character. By Horatio Townsend, Esq. 
Dublin: James McGlashan. 

Asovta hundred and twenty years ago the 

— and patrons of Italian Opera in 
ndon became involved in an internecine 

war, exactly similar to that which prevails 

between our two great lyrical establishments 
in the present day. The King’s Theatre in 
the Haymarket had been for many years 
under the management of Handel, for whom 
Queen Anne, George I., and George II. main- 
tained a steady regard, when a party move- 
ment of fashion, arising out of the manager’s 
onussion to engage the celebrated Farinelli, 
led to a division, and the o ening of a new 
opera theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. <A 
spit of rivalry ensued, which ended in the 
ruin of both houses. To the pain and afflicting 
mortification resulting from this state of 
things, we are indebted for the chief of those 
ee works which have rendered the fame 

0 mioiel immortal. His compositions had 

—— " y confined to Italian opera, when, 
uch depressed in spirits, he turned his 

attention for relicf to sacred music; and 

on his return to England in 1738, from Aix la 
health e, where he had been to recruit his 

‘ she produced his fourth oratorio—the 

amous Israel in Egypt. It met with little 

ie ; 
rune and ‘the receipts of the per- 
aes ded be remunerate 

a" / under these circum- 
ae Ese Mr. Townsend, “‘was marked 

. - Grandeur and intellectual power. 

mishs oy ssureof adverse fortunes which 

slheae — aman of feebler resolution 

In 174 _ we rose superior to them all.” 

i mast with'en = his oratorio of Saul, but 

contemplated etter success. Handel now 

oTio and 


the composition of his sixth 
"some gla The Messiah ; 
and ill. irited through his treatment 
“¢ Ul-fortune in London, he accepted an in- 


"ation from 


| house. 


Lieutenant of Ireland, to superintend the 
performance of some of his musical composi- 
tions in Dublin, for the benefit of three public 
institutions—The Charitable Musical Society 
for the Relief of Imprisoned Debtors, Mer- 
cer’s Hospital, and the Charitable Infirmary. 
A man naturally of warm-hearted and ener- 
getic temperament, he set to work, under 
these impulses, in the 58th year of his age 
to complete The Messiah. There is a story 
current in Bristol that Handel composed 
The Messiah, or a portion of it, in the 
parsonage on Redcliff Hill while on a visit 
to the vicar. He finished it, as appears by 
a note in his own hand-writing on the 
original score, preserved in the Royal Library 
of Buckingham Palace, on September 12th, 
1741, and on the 4th of the following 
month set out for Dublin. He still re- 
tained the sympathy of his friends. Before 
his departure a miscellaneous concert was 
given in his behalf, at the King’s Theatre, 
which yielded him 800/., and a statue by 
Roubiliae was erected to his honour in Vaux- 
hall Gardens :— 

‘On his way to Ireland, he was detained for 
several days at Chester, by contrary winds, which 
prevented his embarkation at Park-gate, a village 
a few miles below the city of Chester, on the north 
shore of the river Dee, from whence, in those days, 
the packet-boats generally sailed fur Dublin, Dr. 
Burney, whose genius for music had already mani- 
fested itself, was then a schoolboy at Chester. His 
curiosity was excited by the presence of the cele- 
brated musician, and he watched, with all the 
ardour of youthful enthusiasm, all the proceedings 
of Handel, as long as he remained in the city. 
With a feeling that will be readily understood, he 
records his remembrance of seeing him smoke a 
pipe over a dish of coffee, at the Exchange Coffee- 
Handel took advantage of the delay, ‘to 
prove some books that had been hastily tran- 
scribed, by trying the choruses which he intended 
to perform in Ireland.’ On applying to Mr. Baker, 
organist of the cathedral, to know if there were 
any members of the choir who could sing at sight, 
Mr. Baker mentioned some of the most likely 
singers then in Chester, and among them a printer 
of the name of Janson, who had a good bass voice, 
and was one of the best musicians in the choir. A 
time was appointed for a private rehearsal at the 
Golden Falcon, where Handel was staying ; and, 
as Dr. Burney informs us that Chester was then a 
very musical place, and besides making special 
mention of Harry Alcock as a good first violin, re- 
lates that eighteen or twenty performers, amateurs 
and professors, were wont to assemble at a weekly 
concert at Mr. Prebendary Prescott’s, we may 
assume that a band mustered pretty strong to try 
Handel’s manuscripts. On trial of the chorus in 
the ‘Messiah,’ ‘ And with his stripes we are healed,’ 
poor Janson, after attempting his part several 
times, failed so egregiously, that Handel burst into 
a rage, and after vociferating in four or five 
languages, exclaimed in broken English, ‘You 
schauntrel! tit you not dell me dat you could sing 
at soite” ‘Yes, sir,’ replied the unfortunate basso, 
‘and so I can; but not at first sight.’” 


The motive which led to the Duke of 
Devonshire’s invitation to Handel appears to 
have been the opening of a new Music Hall. 
The lyric art was in high favour in Dublin at 
this period. A Musical Academy was formed 
under the presidency of the Earl of Morn- 
ington, father of the Duke of Wellington, 
composed almost entirely of noblemen, states- 
men, lawyers, and divines ; and great was the 
patronage that welcomed the famed musician 
on his arrival in the Irish metropolis. Lord 
Mornington was leader of the band ; among 
the violoncellos were Lord Bellamont, Sir 
John Dillon, and Dean Burke, afterwards 





the Duke of Deyonshi e, Lord- | 





Archbishop of Tuam; among the flutes was 


Lord Lucan; and at the harpsichord were 
+h Dr. Quin, and the Right Hon. 
W. Brownlow :— 


“The meetings of this Academy were private 
and select, excepting once a year, when, for the 
benefit of some charity, the members performed at 
a public concert, to which all persons who paid for 
their tickets were admitted. After a lapse of 
years, part of the Music-hall fell down, and the re- 
mainder was converted into a theatre. A volume 
might be written, curious and amusing, of the 
history of the old Music-hall in Fishamble-street. 
But its most interesting associations are those of 
its earliest days. In that old building Handel held 
his concerts. Within those walls the first  per- 
formance of the oratorio of the ‘Messiah’ took 
place under the superintendence of the great com- 
poser. It was there that those immortal notes 
were heard for the first time publicly; then, and 
ever after, to astonish and delight the world.” 

The words of The Messiah were selected 
by an amateur and friend of the composer, 
Charles Jennens, Esq., of Gopsall Hall, Lei- 
cestershire, who also supplied the words to 
the JZ Moderato. The original of the follow- 
ing letter, written from Dublin a few days 
after Handel's first concert, is in the posses- 
sion of Karl Howe :— 


* Dublin, Decem*® 29, 1741. 


‘it is with the greatest Pleasure I saw the 
Continuation of your Kindness by the Lines You 
was pleased to send me, in order to be prefix'd to 
your Oratorio Messiah, which I set to Musick before 
I left England. I am emboldened, Sir, by the 
generous Concern you please to take in relation to 
my affairs, to give you an account of the Success I 
have met here. The Nobility did me the honour 
to make amongst themselves a Subscription for 6 
Nights, which did fill a Room of 600 Persons, so 
that I needed not sell one single ticket at the Door, 
and without Vanity the Performance was received 
with a general Approbation. Sig™ Avolio, which I 
brought with me from London, pleases extraor- 
dinary. I have form’d another Tenor Voice which 
gives great Satisfaction, the Basses and Counter 
Tenors are very good, and the rest of the Chorus 
Singers (by my Diriction) do exceedingly well, as 
for the Instruments they are really excellent, M* 
Dubourgh being at the Head of them, and the 
Musick sounds delightfully in this charming Room, 
which puts me in such Spirits (and my Health 
being so good) that I exert myself on my Organ 
whit more then usual success. 

‘*T opened with the Allegro Penseroso and Mode- 
rato, and I assure you that the Words of the Mode- 
rato are vastly admired, The Audience being com- 
posed (besides the Flower of Ladies of Distinction 
and other People of the greatest Quality) of so 
many Bishops, Deans, Heads of the Colledge, the 
most eminent People in the Law as the Chancellor, 
Auditor General, &c, &c. all which are very much 
taken with the Poetry, so that I am desired to per- 
form it again the next time. I cannot sufficiently 
express the kind treatment I receive here, but the 
Politeness of this generous Nation cannot be un- 
known to you, so I let you judge of the satisfaction 
I enjoy, passing my time with Hounour, profit, and 
pleasure. They propose already to have some more 
Performances, when the 6 Nights of the Subscrip- 
tion are over, and My Lord Duke the Lord Lieute- 
nant (who is allways present with all his Family 
on those Nights) will easily obtain a longer Per- 
mission for me by His Majesty, so that I shall be 
obliged to make my stay here longer than I thought. 
One request I must make to you, which is that you 
would insinuate my most devoted Respects to My 
Lord and my Lady Shaftesbury, you know how 
much their kind Protection is precious to me, Sir 
William Knatchbull will find here my respectfull 
Compliments. You will encrease my Obligations 
if by occasion you will present my humble service 
to some other Patrons and friends of mine. I 
expect with Impatience the Favour of your News, 
concerning your Health and Wellfare, of which I 


esr 





take a real share, as for the News of your Opera's 
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I need not trouble you for all this Town is full of 
their ill success by a number of Letters from your 
quarters to the People of Quality here, and I can’t 
help saying but that it furnishes great Diversion 
a laughter. The first Opera I heard myself before 
I left London, and it made me very merry all along 
my journey, and of the second Opera, call’d Pene- 
lope, a certain nobleman writes very jocosely, il faut 
que je dise avec Harlequin, ndtre Penelépe n’ est 
qu’ une Sallépe, but I think I have trespassed too 
much on your Patience. 

‘I beg you to be persuaded of the sincere vene- 
ration and Esteem with which I have the Hounour 
to be “7 

** Your 
‘most obliged and most humble servant 
**GeEoRGE Friperic HANDEL.” 


The first rehearsal of The Messiah took 
place in the Music Hall of Dublin, on the 
10th of April, 1742, and the following notice 
of it appeared in ‘ Faulkner's Journal ° of that 
date :— 

‘Yesterday, Mr. Handel's new Grand Sacred 
Oratorio, called The Messiah, was rehearsed at the 
Musick Hall in Fishamble-street, to a most Grand, 
Polite, and Crowded Audience ; and was performed 
so well, that it gave universal Satisfaction to all 
present ; and was allowed by the greatest Judges, 
to be the finest Composition of Musick that ever 
was heard, and the sacred Words as properly 
adapted for the occasion. 

‘‘N.B. At the desire of several persons of Dis- 
tinction, the above Performance is put off to Tues- 
day next. The doors will be opened at Eleven, 
and the Performance begin at Twelve. 

‘Many Ladies and Gentlemen who are well. 
wishers to this Noble and Grand Charity, for which 
this Oratorio was composed, request it as a Favour, 
that the Ladies who honour this Performance with 
their Presence, would be pleased to come without 
Hoops, as it will greatly encrease the Charity, by 
making Room for more company.” 


The performance took place on the 13th, | 


when its reception was very different to that 


extremely gratifying to the composer :— 





‘‘On Tuesday last, Mr. Handel's Sacred Grand | 


Oratorio, The Messiah, was performed in the New 


Musick Hall in Fishamble-street; the best Judges | 


allowed it to be the most finished piece of Musick. 


Words are wanting to express the exquisite Delight | 


it afforded to the admiring crowded Audience. The 


' 
! 
} 
i 
| 
| 
i 
i 
i 


Sublime, the Grand, and the Tender, adapted to | 


the most elevated, majestick and moving Words, 
conspired to transport and charm the ravished 
Heart and Ear. It is but Justice to Mr. Handel 


| esteemed now than ever. 


that the World should know he generously gave | 


the Money arising from this Grand Performance, 
to be equally shared by the Society for relieving 
Prisoners, the Charitable Infirmary, and Mercer's 
Hospital, for which they will ever gratefully re- 
member his Name: and that the Gentlemen of the 


tion, acted also on the same disinterested Principle, 
satisfied with the deserved Applause of the Publick, 
and the conscious Pleasure of promoting such useful 
and extensive Charity. There were above 700 
People in the Room, and the sum collected for that 
Noble and Pious Charity amounted to about 400/., 
out of which 127/. goes to each of the three great 
and pious Charities,” 


Handel is said to have been impressed 


mind, is the beautiful Pastoral Symphony intro- 
ducing the description of the ‘shepherds abiding in 
the field.’ Its original is one of the ancient tradi- 
tional melodies, which from time immemorial it 
has been the custom of the Pifferari, or Calabrian 
peasantry, to perform during the season of Christ- 
mas at Rome, when making a kind of mendicant 
pilgrimage to the different shrines of the city, in 
commemoration of the announcement of the Nati- 
vity to the shepherds. These melodies are of great 
antiquity; as old, it is said by the Romans, as the 
times of Romulus, or perhaps derived from a still 
earlier period. Handel probably heard this air 
when he was at Rome, in 1709, and afterwards 
formed it into the Pastoral Symphony; as deeming, 
with great justness of feeling, that this ancient and 
simple pastoral melody, consecrated, as it had been 
for ages, to the commemoration of the announce- 
ment to the shepherds, was the fittest introduction 
to the narrative of that event in his oratorio.” 


In the original score of the Pastoral Sym- 
phony Handel has written the word ‘ Pif,’ an 
abbreviation of pifferari or pipers, thereby ac- 
knowledging it as a chant of the country. 

During Handel’s absence in Ireland Pope 
published his fourth book of the ‘ Dunciad,’ 
and directed a satire against the composer in 
the following lines :— 

** But soon, ah soon! rebellion will commence, 
If music meanly borrows aid from sense : 
Strong in new arms, lo! Giant Handel stands, 
Like bold Briareus, with a hundred hands; 
To stir, to rouse, to shake the soul, he comes, 
And Jove’s own thunders follow Mars’s drums. 
Arrest him, Empress, or you sleep no more! 
She heard, and drove him to th’ Hibernian shore.” 

Handel returned to London in the Lent of 
1743, and gave a series of twelve perform- 
ances at Covent Garden Theatre. He opened 
with his seventh and newly-composed oratorio 
of Samson, and its merits were duly acknow- 
ledged. The theatre was crowded to excess 
for a time, and his pieces were disseminated 
in single songs throughout the kingdom. The 


| following appeared in ‘ Faulkner’s Journal’ of 
of Israel in Egypt or of Saul, in London, and | 


the time, from the letter of a correspondent 
in London :— 


“Our Friend Mr. Handel is very well, and | 


Things have taken a quite different Turn here from 
what they did some time past; for the Publick will 


| be no longer imposed on by Italian Singers and 


wrong-headed Undertakers of bad Operas, but find 
out the Merit of Mr. Handell’s Compositions and 
English Performances. 


hath been at the Italian Opera. 


_ and met with uncommon applause from the Royal 
| Family and the whole Audience.” " 

two Choirs, Mr. Dubourg, Mrs. Avolio, and Mrs, | 
Cibber, who all performed their Parts to Admira- | 


with strong religious sentiment, vast gran- | 


deur, and sympathetic beauty of conception 
in the composition of this oratorio. It 
related by Miss Hawkins in her ‘ Anecdotes,’ 
that upon being questioned as to his ideas 
and feelings when composing the Hallelujah 
Chorus, Handel replied, “I did think I did 
see all heaven before me, and the great God 
himself :""—- 

* The 


is 


only part of the music of The Meas; Alga 


says Mr. Townsend, ‘‘not oricinating in Handel's | 


Handel's success was, however, but of short | 


duration. The attendance fell off, and the 
receipts of his performances being inadequate 
to meet the expenses of providing an or- 


age, became a bankrupt. 


land of forty-nine years. 
or three 


to attend divine service in his own 


excellences, have seen him on 
pressing by his looks and gesticulations the 
utmost fervour of devotion.” 

Mr. Townsend has collected these interest- 





| attention. pare 
|The first discusses how to start and maintain 
_ schools, the scope for improving schools, and how 


chestra, he, in 1745, in the 63rd year of his | Tsidence in many parts of the 
He lived ‘ fail to present many points of inter 
He lived, however, | From his native country of Transylvania, Dr. Homg: 
yet eer years longer, and though afflicted | herger pibessabia oa tc aw of ee La 

¥ ’ ~ > ‘yp ; ~ } m = . : ~ e ee . . 
| with blindness, retrieved his fortunes at last, | Arabia, and Persia to India, residing in the 
and was buried with honour in Poet’s Corner, | 


Ye ing by Affghanistan, 
Westminster Abbey, after a residence in Eng- | Barn) dot Hse. With an advents 
‘For the last two | 
ears of his life,” says Sir John | 
Hawkins, in his ‘ History of Music,’ “he used | 
1 div parish | 
church of St.George’s, Hanover-square, where, | 
_ during the prayers, the eyes that at this in- 

stant are employed in a faint oe of his | 


| journal, which does not contain very ™ 
ae met 

. | the larger part of the volume relating 

us knees, ex. | reer | 


| fessional men. 


{ 
‘ 


_—_m 


h much 
1€8, and 
becoming 


ing records of the great musician wit 
care, giving a copious list of authorit 
has commented upon them with 
piety and judgment. 





—_—_—_—_—— 
NOTICES, 


A Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Ayt C 
prising the History, Description, and Ssiesc, 
Principles of every Branch of Human Knowleds 
Edited by W. T. Brande, F.RS., assisted 4, 
Joseph Cauvin, M.A. Longman and Co. . 

ALTHOUGE. Professor Brande has retired from his 
long service as a public lecturer, we are glad to 
find that he has been prosecuting the valuable 
labours of his private study. The ‘ Dictionary of 
Science, Literature, and Art,’ is a work of great 
design, aiming to be an encyclopadia of informa. 
tion on these subjects, authentic and concise in its 
matter, and at the same time easy of reference 
In this second edition a supplement brings down 
the information to the most recent discoveries or 
improvements. Various hands have necessarily 
been employed in the compilation of such a work, 
but the careful supervision of the editors, and the 
frequent references to authorities, afford ample 
guarantee for the authenticity and correctness of 
the statements of the book. Numerous wood-cuts 
illustrate the volume, the amount of matter con- 
tained in which will be conjectured when we state 
it contains 1423 pages closely printed in double 
columns, and small but easily legible type. 


Scientite 


School Economy: a Practical Book on the Best 
Modes of Establishing and Teaching Schools. By 
Jelinger Symons, A.B, John W. Parker and Son. 

TuIs little work contains a large amount of prac- 

tical information on the important subject of edu- 

cation by one well qualified both to report and 
advise on the matter. Mr. Symons is one of the 

Government Inspectors under the Committee of 

Council, and he has discharged his functions with 

intelligence and zeal. The result of twenty years’ 

study of the principles of education, and an ex- 
tensive observation of practical details, is here 
presented. To the general reader, and to all who 
are interested in the subject of education, the mere 
headings of the chapters will show the importance 
of the questions to which Mr. Symons directs 
The book is divided into three parts. 


to make schools thoroughly useful to poor children. 


: . D |The second part is devoted to practical hints on 
That Gentleman is more | 
The new Oratorio (called | 
SaMson) which he composed since he left Ireland, | 
| has been performed four Times to more crowded | ‘arms > ans yreparing for the actu 
Audiences than ever were seen; more people being | eee an, Goer 
turned away for want of Room, each Night, than | 
Mr. Dubourg | 
(lately arrived from Dublin) performed at the last, | 


the modes and systems of teaching, and the ordi- 
nary business of the schoolroom. The third part 
describes the results of industrial training, school 


occupations of life. The book is full of valuable 

matter, especially to those engaged in the = 

teaching, or otherwise having superintendence ¢ 

the young. 

Thirty-five Years in the East. Adventures, Diseo- 
reries, Experiments, and Historical Sketches ' 
lating to the Punjab and Cashmere. By Jon 
Martin Honigberger, late Physician to the Court 
of Lahore. Bailli¢re. 


THE notes of a European physician and traveller's 
East could hardly 


est and value. 


Egypt 
Punjab 
Bok- 


With an adventurous cl 


hara, and Russia. and happy 


and facility of mastering languages, * of the 
opportunities of mixing with the natives © ha 
different countries, the author has seen —s t mm 
almost any other living European of Eastern ia? 


’ . P waned in the 
We are somewhat disappointed, however, ™ 
uch new ¢ 


though 
ical 
ntific and pr 
too creduk us, 
the Hindoo 
thic medi- 


important information on general topics, 


subjects will be justly valued by scie 
The doctor is a little 
as evinced by some of his stories about 
Fakirs, and his half-assent to homeop 
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i hi f | the slightest evidence of any “re " , ij the 
: rful discovery of which he heard o ghtest any “research” in_ the 
- ar eanary joy at Orenberg, on his way from | volume; it is merely a compilation of the facts 
2 er yolume contains, however, much | obtained by the researches of our Herschels, Airy, 


ws onl matter. Hind, and others being very correctly stated. The 





curious » 1894-26: ei | style of the book is pleasing, and as an essay from 
corgi rese War in 1824-26; with a | Sty! pleasing, and as aN essay Ire 
Narrative of Puree Hayman Wilson, F. R.S., | Which the young may glean, without fatigue, much 
Map. f Sanscrit in the University of Oxford. | information relative to the phenomena of the solar 
= gael "Co | realm, it has its value. 
en 7 > ; } ° 7 Ad . . * ° 
n of the first Burmese war in | [Hydraulic Tables, to Aid the Calculation of Water 


terminatio , 
aes govecoment of Bengal had the wisdom | 


to collect and publish the more important official 
documents, illustrative of the origin, course, and | 
termination of hostilities. Information was thus | Ir would not be easy to find a more useful book 
spread res ting countries between India and | than this to the practical engineer. In addition to 
China, then little known, and some records of past | the subjects named above, it includes valuable 
experience were made _easily available against | tables connected with the discharge of water from 
future emergencies. — Now that war with the | navigable rivers with a view to their improvement, 
Burmas is again raging, the “documents illus- | other tables on the strength of materials, and the 
trative of the Burmese war” will be found useful | phenomena of tidal rivers. There are several well- 
to official men. They were published originally In | written essays on the various branches of engineer- 
1927 at Calcutta in a quarto volume, edited by | ing to which the tables refer, and much yaluable 
Professor Wilson, who prefixed to the papers a | information compiled from well-authenticated data, 
connected narrative of the incidents of the war. 
This narrative is now reprinted separately, and | are also a series of well-executed diagrams, illus- 
will be read with additional interest in connexion | trating the general phenomena of tidal flow, with 
with the reports of the present war, the news of} particular reference to the tides of our own seas 
the opening scenes of which at Rangoon have | and estuaries. 
already reached this country. A few supplementary 
remarks and notes bring Professor Wilson’s narrative 
down to the period of the new Burmese war. 
Bacon's Advancement of Learning. J. W. Parker A s=conD edition of a work which has long been 
and Son. out of print, is published in one volume, Female 
Ix pursuance of a plan, begun last year by the , Scripture Biography, by F. A. Cox, D.D., author 
reprint of part of Hooker's ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,’ | of ‘ Biblical Antiquities.’ The book is written very 
this volume appears, in a series of the works of the | much on the plan, and after the spirit, of the well- 
best English classics for scholastic use. The neglect | known ‘Scripture Characters,’ by Robinson of 
of our own authors amidst the study of the ancients | Leicester, who has given but few notices of the 
is the evil which the providing of these class-books | remarkable women of Scripture story. Dr. Cox has 
is toaid in remedying. With an intelligent mas- | prefixed an Essay on what Christianity has done for 
ter, the more advanced boys of our public schools | Woman, pointing out the contrasts between the 
may read with profit Bacon’s ‘ Advancement of | condition of the sex in Mohammedan and Pagan 
learning,’ the treatise in which he first fore- | and in Christian lands. The republication of this 
shadowed the principles of his great ‘ Novum | essay is seasonable, after the doubts recently thrown 
Organum.’ But so long as physical science obtains | upon this question by some of the German ration- 
so small a part in the business of education, we | alists, and by Mr. F. Newman and Emerson. 
fear that few teachers in England will appreciate | Altogether Dr. Cox’s volume is one of much inte- 
such a book for the use of their scholars, or will | rest and usefulness. 
foster the love of science and research, as well as Two wise men, who style themselves ot aéeX¢gor, 
of literature, which it is likely to inspire. At all | ot yeepovpyor, have prepared a treatise on ITuman 
events, a cheap and convenient copy of a good | Life, the Phenomena of its Divine Nature, and 
classic work is here supplied for public use. The | Capacity for Perfection. Vart First treats of the 
preface does not display much judgment or taste, | material life, and is to be followed by other specu- 
aswhen the editor objects to catechetical instruction, | lations, on life mental and life spiritual. The 
the use of which he attributes entirely to the | reader may now glean what he is to expect as the 
general use of the ‘Church Catechism’! We be- | result of the study of this volume, from one of the 
lieve the Dominies of Athens and Rome found | closing sentences, if he can understand it :—‘‘ The 
questions and answers as useful a mode of teaching | judicious among mankind may now, in their own 
as those of our own day. persons, place themselves upon a vantage ground 
Lectures on Histology delivered at the Royal College | of view, and therefrom contemplate with judgment 
of Surgeons of England, 1850—1851. By John | —for this is the judgment-day—what things really 
Quekett, Assistant-Conservator of the Museum | are, what they should be, and what must follow by 
Hes Royal College of Surgeons. With 159 | the impartation of all the higher properties instored 
ly hortee Bailliére. as through their nature, when perfectly edified and 
ledge ot eee the present condition of our know- | brought forth, materially assist in leading them 
which has ; eee a branch of physiological science | into the exact performances of duty.” We need 
iaedtione fo . late years assumed its adequate not say that the chirurgical brothers do not see 
alee by va Q — in systematic and lucid | further into the mysteries of life than their —_ 
resentches if - “6 Whatever the microscopical bours, and in reason and wisdom are still a long 
te dindeced ae est and most recent observers | way from the perfection of which they write. : 
Pray non ed the elementary tissues, both of | Two excellent reprints of Mr. Coleridge . ay 
important an Pa 8, 18 described, and the more | Sermons, and his Constitution of Church and State, 
engravings Aspect structures illustrated by | will be welcomed by his admirers. To the influ- 
a 0 a Ae of histological inquiries, | ence of these works, on their first appearance, a 
shenlne ¢ ding our scientific knowledge, but | lyle, in his life of Sterling, ascribes much of the 
and fhisapontins practical questions in physiology | feeling in the English Church, which led to the 
formation of a Mj Areca generally admitted. The | Oxford Tractarian movement, and sags pened 
of the increased re age Society is an evidence | strange phenomena of the present day. I e on 
heglecte during | pte given to subjects almost | sent editions are edited, with notes—the a ; a 
histological so oy century, The importance of | mons’ by Derwent ( oleridge, and the Church an 
their interest to 'gations to medical men, and | State’ by Heury Nelson Coleridge. . 
he apparent a inquirers in general, will A collection of prose EXePrcises, Foliorum Cen- 
lectures every reader of Mr. Quekett’s | turiv, for translation into Latin and Greek, con- 
| tains nearly 400 passages from English literature. 
The names of the authors are not given, even in 
Tarr ic much Hall and Virtue. the index, but only a reference to the particular 
: “i to commend in this little treatise. | examination papers, from old bundles of which the 


and Mill Power, Water Supply, and Drainage of 
Towns, dc. By Nathaniel Beardmore. Water- 
low and Sons. 











SUMMARY. 





Rewarches § : 
rches in the Solar Realm. By W. M. Higgins. 


which must render the work of much utility. There | 


Trinity, editor of a similar book of exercises in 
verse, noticed last week, Foliorum St/ruda. 

The first of a series of tracts on ‘ Politica: Eco- 
nomy,’ by Mr. R. Torrens, F.RS., contains the 
author's views of the Equalization of Taxation be- 
tween Land and Trade, and the Propriety of main- 
taining a Differential Duty on Colonial Sugar. 

In the ‘Traveller's Library,’ a new edition 
appears of Sketches in Canada and Rambles among 
the Red Men, by Mrs. Jameson, containing lively 
descriptions of strange scenes and characters in 
parts of Canada little visited by Europeans. The 
second part of A Journal kept during a Summer 
Tour, by the author of ‘Amy Herbert,’ and other 
popular books for children, contains the record of 
journeyings from the Lake of Constance to the 
Simplon. Very pleasantly is the journal written, 
and with a simplicity of style suitable to its pur- 
pose of being kept for the pupils of a village school. 

A new edition of Corwie's Bookbinder’s Manual 
is a most complete treatise on the art, containing 
descriptions of leather and vellum binding, directions 
for gilding of paper and book-edges, recipes for 
colouring, marbling, and other processes, together 
with a list of workmen in London, anda scale of 
charges. It is a book full of information useful to 
the binder, and curious to the reader of books. 


| Mr. Cowie has also written some useful little 


manuals for printers. 
In Routledge’s Cheap Library the novel of Se//- 











Control, by Mrs. Brunton, appears, and is worthy 
of extended popularity with a new generation of 
readers, 
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DR. WILSON ON THE STUDY OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


WE inserted on the 8th ultimo a letter from an 
English Antiquary, remonstrating with honest in- 
dignation against the flippant manner in which 
Dr. Wilson, the author of an excellent work on 
‘The Archeology and Pre-historic Annals of Scot- 
land,’ had, in a valedictory speech at Edinburgh, 








spoken disparagingly of the study of Roman an- 
tiquities. The reply which this letter elicited 
we, for reasons which will be presently obvious, 
did not think it worth while to insert. During 
the past week we have again been called upon by 
Dr. Wilson to give publicity to his reply, and as 
he is good enough to believe that our Journal “ ix 
one of the few organs to which literary men look 
for impartial justice,” justice, reluctant though we 
be to administer it in the present instance, shall 
no longer be withheld :-— 
“ Edinburgh, May 17th, 1852. 

“T HAVE only to-day seen the letter of an 
‘English Antiquary’ in your number of the 8th 
inst., in which the writer enters his indignant pro- 
test against certain ‘pestilent heresies’ ascribed 
to me, on the authority of I know not what news- 
paper report. 

‘Suppose, instead of running tilt against my 
poor goddess, with her lance and scroll-shield, 
your correspondent were to read the chapter in 
which she occupies her bad eminence; it might 
perchance give him a more trustworthy view of 
my opinions, both as to the value of Roman anti- 
quities and of their zealous investigators, than 
some unauthenticated newspaper report of an after- 
dinner speech. Far be it from me to propose that 
he should read the whole book. We have Sydney 





@ chien ; , i 
~~ however, to the title, since there is not | book has been compiled by Mr. Holden, Fellow of 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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Smith's authority for it that a critic saves himself 
a world of trouble by the very opposite course. 
But even Jonathan Oldbuck occasionally relaxed a 
little after dinner, and would have been somewhat 
astonished to find his learned ‘ Essay on Castra- 
metation’ called in question merely because he had 
challenged the pedigree of Eachan Macfungus over 
a bottle of port! DanteEL WILSON.” 


The Scottish Antiquary defends himself from the 
charge of the English Antiquary on the grounds 
that it is based on some unauthenticated news- 
paper report of an after-dinner speech, and inti- 
mates that he cannot be expected to abide by 
sentiments delivered unconsciously over a bottle 
of port wine. We cannot, of course, vouch for the 
truth of the report, and should be sorry to take 
advantage of the circumstances under which Dr. 
Wilson Tativered this post prandium invective ; but 
when the speaker in his more rational moments 
circulates the report he knows not of, among his 
antiquarian friends, we are bound to consider it 
authenticated, and all the statements therein duly 
endorsed. But Dr. Wilson refers us for a more trust- 
worthy view of bis opinions to the chapter of his work 
in which the Dutch Minerva figures. We have done 
so, and derived from the perusal additional faith in 
the strictures o: our correspondent. A more care- 
ful study of classic:.' antiquities would, we are per- 
suaded, have saved im from perpetuating the 
absurd story of the finding of Greek and Pheeni- 
cian coins in Exeter and its neighbourhood; a re- 
ference to a classical writer would have left him in 
no doubt as to the signification of the sign Capri. 
corn, on the coin engraved at p. 375, and led him 
correctly to the inference that as it occurs on the 
coins of Augustus, because that emperor was born 
under the sign, it would be likely to be used by a 
British prince who was probably in the Roman pay 
at the same period. Dr. Wilson, at p. 201, seems 
strongly inclined to enlist among his evidences the 
inscriptions found on the line of the Roman wail 
as proofs of the intercourse of the Greeks with 
Britain at an early age. It is true that in the next 
page he expresses some doubts of their pertaining 


to the ante-Roman period; but had he given more | 


attention to classic antiquities he would have known 
that these inscriptions cannot by the form of the 





i 


the river at Mayence, and recently exhibited by 
Mr. Farrar, at the Society of Antiquaries. This is 
probably the finest specimen extant. T hough 
termed the Sword of Tiberius, it 0 | more properly 
be considered as a sword presented in the reign of 
that emperor to some governor or high personage 
of a province who had received the rights of Roman 
citizenship. $8. Lady Londesborough’s collection 
of ancient and medieval personal ornaments, in. 
cluding some very curious rings and a few fibulz 
of the Anglo-Saxon and Frank period. 4. An 
object, termed the Powder-horn of Henry VIIL., 
beautifully carved in ivory, with a medallion in 
the centre of a more recent date. 5. A most re- 
markable ecclesiastical fibula recently obtained Ly 
Lord Londesborough in France. It is of concave 
form, incrusted with torquoises and other stones, 
and nearly four inches in diameter. 6. A bust, 
half the size of life, the head of silver, the doublet 
of gold. 7. Ancient chessmen, part of a number 
found at Vig, in the Isle of Skye, in the year 1831. 
They are carved out of the tusk of the walrus, 
and comprise eleven pieces,—namely, two kings, 
three queens, three bishops, one knight, and two 
warders. &. A series of historical medals, ranging 
from the time of Henry VIII. to the revolution in 
1688. Among these was the medal of Henry, 
struck on his receiving the title of Supreme Head 
of the Church ; the large coronation medal of Ed- 
ward VI.; that of Philip and Mary on their mar- 
riage, with the figure of the queen on the reverse 
crowned and seated on a rock ; a medal of Francis 
II., husband of Mary Queen of Scots ; another of 
Henry II. of France on the selling of Boulogne to 
the English. Also medals of William Herbert. 
Earl of Pembroke, 1557; Pope Julius, on Mary’s 
restoring the Catholic religion in England; the 
Earl of Leicester, on the defeat of the Armada, and 
several examples of the medals of William IIL., 
commemorating the principal events of his reign. 
There was also a most interesting and unique series 
of the badges and memorials of Charles I., many 
of them bearing the portrait of the king—some in 
the form of a heart, with loyal inscriptions en- 
graved upon them, and made to contain locks of 
hair and other memorials of the unfortunate mo- 


| narch., 


characters be older than the reign of Domitian. | 


We think these facts sufficient to show that Doctor 
Wilson has need of a more familiar acquaintance 
with Roman antiquities, the careful study of which 


by our antiquaries on this side the Tweed has pro- | 


voked his sarcasms. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 

A sew Literary Society has been established in 
Paris, the operations of which cannot but be bene- 
ficial to the French nation, Société del Histoire du 
Protestantisme Francais, The Society will collect 
and publish documents, whether printed or hitherto 
unedited, relative to the history of French Protes- 
tantism in the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries. <A 
bulletin, or periodical compte-rendu of the transac 
tions of the Society will appear, and a recuei! will 
contain such papers and documents as the Com- 
mittee may decide on publishing. Amongst the 
names of the Committee are those of M. Charles 
Read, President, M. Charles Weiss, V.P., M. 
Eugene Haag, Secretary, with MM. Coquerel, 
Adolphe Monod, Bartholomew, and other leading 
Protestant pastors and literary men. M. Guizot 
has accepted the Honorary Presidency of the 
Society. The researches of the Society will not be 
confined to ecclesiastical matters, but will embrace 
the history of the social and political relations of 
Protestantism in France. 

Among the more remarkable objects displayed 
at the soirée of Lord Londesborough, on Saturday 
last, were the following :—1. Model of a galley of 
the cinque-cento period, in silver-gilt, formerly be- 
longing to the Knights of Malta. This object was 
seized by the French, and subsequently captured 
by the English in the late war. The costume of 
the figures on board, including the arquebusier in 
the top, is most striking and characteristic. 2. The 
weapon termed “ the Sword of Tiberius,” found in 


Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson have announced 


a seven days’ sale, commencing on the 14th instant, 


| of a valuable collection of autograph letters, com- 





prising the Rupert and Fairfax correspondence 
during the civil war in the reigns of Charles I. and 
the Protectorate. They are 1500 in number, and 
disclose many particulars that will be new to Eng- 
lish history. Whilst some alterations were going 
on about thirty years since, in Leeds castle, an 
oaken chest was found amongst the lumber, and 
sold for a few shillings toa shoemaker. Beneath 
some Dutch tiles in this chest the present manu- 
scripts were found. There are letters of more than 
a hundred of the most eminent men of that un- 
happy period, including Charles I. and II., Prince 
Rupert, Prince Maurice, and Lord Fairfax. 

A somewhat strange announcement is made of a 
sale of Savonnerie carpets and Sévres porcelain, to 
take place next week, in Buckingham House, Pall 
Mall. These are the remains of the Industrial 
Exhibition of France at the Crystal Palace, and 
are stated to be “the property of the French 
Government.” Which government? The present, 
or that which was in power at the time of the ar- 
ticles being sent’ It is hardly creditable to our 
revolutionless country that the town mansion of a 
ducal family should be tenanted by Jew brokers, 
and made a depét for foreign goods, ‘‘to be sold 
by auction without reserve.” Such a sale is not 
without historic interest and moral lessons. 

The remainder of the Indian collection is also 
advertised for sale, at the Auction Mart. St. Bar- 
tholomew's Lane, on June 7th to llth, and June 
28th to July 3rd. Although the best specimens 
displayed in the Eastern collection have been re- 
tained for the Queen, and for public museums, 
there are still a vast number of curious and valu- 
able articles offered for sale 
who have been inspecting the objects previous to 


the sale, it is expected that a large sum will be 


From the crowds | 
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produced by the specimens of the 
manship of the East. 

On the Ist of June the submarine electric tele 
graph between Howth and Holyhead was 
pleted, and messages were transmitted from Dui lin 
to London. The cable consists of a sincle ail 
wire, perfectly insulated by gutta percha. and P 
tected by an outer covering of jron 
wires. To secure further safety from th 
the tides and the sharp rocks, the 
double for a considerable distance 
The length of the wire is seventy miles, and the 
whole was laid down on Tuesday, “under the direc. 
tion of Mr. Newall and Mr. Statham of the Gutta 
Percha Company. > 

There are at present in the different d 
London about thirty ships chartered for Australian 
emigration, of above 23,000 tonnage. The Colonial 
Emigration Commissioners intend to engage eight 
vessels each month for the next six months. From 
Liverpool the number of ships about to sail is also 
very great, so that the year will see a great accession 
to the population of Australia. From the official 
returns of the Emigration Commissioners, it appears 
that during the month of May 72 vessels left the 
port of London with 4872 emigrants. On Tuesday, 
the Ist of June, the Australian, the first steamer 
to these colonies from the Thames, left on her 
maiden voyage. She is a screw steamer, of 1400 
tons burthen. With a very valuable cargo, she 
took out 180 passengers, of whom 48 were first 
class. The Queen of the South, of 2000 tons, is to 
follow on the 10th. Two other ships of the Royal 
Australian Mail Steam-Packet Company are fitting 
out. The monster steamer, Himalaya, building for 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company, will probably 
be launched at the close of this year from Messrs, 
Mare’s factory, Blackwall. This ship is of 3200 tons, 
and is twenty feet longer than the Great Britain. 

A grand project has been proposed at Paris by 
the Abbé Moigno, a scientific writer of some note. 
It is to establish in the Bois de Boulogne, at the 
gates of the capital, a model in relief of Europe, 
with all its towns, cities, rivers, lakes, railways, 
mountains, and forests. Each country and each 
town would occupy space exactly proportioned to 
their real extent; every mountain would resemble 
in geological construction and form that which it 
would represent; and every river and railway 
would be of real water and real iron, and in length 
so many yards to the mile. This singular model 
would occupy several acres. The expense of form: 
ing it would, it is admiied, be enormous; but 
that, the Abbé contends, is an unimportant Con 
sideration, compared to the instruction It would 
afford not only to youth, but to people of all ages 
and professions, and to the striking addition it 
would prove to the curiosities of the grande rule. 

Sig. G. B. Nicolini of Rome, formerly a deputy 
to the Tuscan Constituent Assembly, now a retuge- 
in Edinburgh, is preparing a popular history _ 
Jesuits, to be published in monthly numbers. Mr. 
Nicolini has already published a ‘ History of ome 
Pontificate of Pius IX.,’ ‘Life of Gavazzi, ane 
other works which attest his ability as an historicas 
writer. eal 

If one of the Paris journals is to be believed, e 
Thiers has long been preparing materials | .s 
‘ History of Civilization,’ and is now 1n Italy a 
that purpose. The publication of the work, tt 
newspaper adds, will commence on the c 


cunning work. 


=o 
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galvanized 
n the action of 
Iron coating js 
from each coast. 


ocks of 


ompit (jon 


' and Em ire.’ 
of the ‘ History of the Consulate and ey hut 
Civilization is a noble theme for the historian ‘that 


the subject is so vast we can scarce ly a 
M. Thiers, notwithstanding his extraoraine’) 
dustry, will be able to master it. a = 

Mr. Lynch, the only passenger by the Reno ane 
from Limerick to Quebec when the two ships wer 
seen on the iceberg, has written 4 letter a 
to the inquiries sent out to Quebec. al op 
dated Prescott, May 11, confirms the accoun’s Pe 
viously given by the captain, mate, ane — 
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to the transaction. It is strange 

munication to this effect was ever 
that sited from Quebec to London. The Renora- 
» reached Quebec more than a year before Mr. 
a t letter was made public. 


every publicity 


‘5 n 
Iga a ielene has been elected Professor of 
Melicine in the University of Glasgow in the room 


William Thomson. 


of the late Dr. 

















— 
PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
d.—The Earl of Rosse, President, 
, air. The annual general meeting for 
th » gh Fellows was held this day, when 
sheen candidates selected by the Council (see ante 

p. 401) were duly elected. 


Royab—June 3r 





Ayniqvartes.—May 27th.—This evening being 
ted for the third reading of, and ballot for, 


iD 
the proposed alterations in the statutes, there were 
Mr. Pettigrew, 


no exhibitions or communications. 
ina speech of much ability, which occupied upwards 
of an hour, contended that the proposed alteration 
was calculated to inflict irreparable injury on the 
Society. Mr. Bruce, the treasurer, replied, and 
maintained that the course pursued by the Council 
was calculated to revive the Society, and infuse 
into it new vigour. After a lengthened discussion, 
in which several of the Fellows took part, prolonged 
till nearly midnight, the ballot was taken, when 
the numbers appeared as follows—for the Council’s 
alteration, namely, the reduction of the 
present subscription from four guineas to two 
guineas, 55; against it, 41. At the close of the 
meeting the President, Lord Mahon, whose courtesy 
and urbanity, whatever differences may exist in the 
Society, must be recognised by all the Fellows, pro- 
two gentlemen for ballot under the new 
regulations. Mr. Pettigrew, it is said, meditates 
a reply in print to the treasurer’s pamphlet. 
Should this be the case, the Fellows will have an 
opportunity of seeing and reading all that can be 
said on either side, 





GeovocicaL—May 5th.—W. Hopkins, Esq., 
President, in the chair. Capt. R. M. Westmacott 
was elected a Fellow. The following communica- 
tions were read :—1. ‘On the Tertiaries of Belgium 
and their English Equivalents; Part 1, The Plio- 
cene, Miocene, and Upper Eocene,’ by Sir C. Lyell, 
V.P.G.8. In noticing the Loess or Lehm—the su- 
perficial clayey loam spread over a large portion of 
the southern part of Belgium, and in which, as in 
the loess of the Rhine-valley, Succinea oblonga and 
Hdix hispida have been’ found, together with 
elephant tusks—the author referred to his for- 
merly published opinion with regard to the fuvia- 
tile origin of analogous deposits both in Europe and 
North America. The fact of the association of the 
rae with a bed of drift-gravel with erratics, at 
= €m, opposite Maestricht, was also pointed out. 
7 general close resemblance of the Antwerp crag 
Systeme Sealdesien, of M. Dumont), to the red and 
ri crags of England, especially to the latter, 
} ; noticed, and it was stated that in the 
are... oe roel nearly fifty per 
farther eon Ey om es of mo luses, lhe author 
reologists te ~ - concurrence with the Belgian 
Destin hr en ing the sands of Diest (Systéme 
by the I Read pg kena are characterised 
equivalent of the Rati, eae The Bol ler] ~ 
“nds, that are next in succession a ot ae 
§ peculiar and distinct fauna, Peat ygohad esews 


which is probably | 


Minne 
he, or about the same age as the Faluns of | 


wuraine tile, Boi bs 
» and clearly indicate a warmer climate 


\Qan : 
see of the crag of Antwerp, or than that now 

eae eae Corresponding latitudes in Europe. | 

nese sands . 
Next 


have no British representative. 


Ped & Series ¢ - a > 
es of sands, clays, and marls, forming | 


” 


th , , 
ian “Limbur 
into 1. ‘Upper Limburg beds, or Rupel- 
2 ‘The ° S : 
7 Me peimburg, —Systéme Tongrien su- 
. ape and 3. ‘The Lower Lim- 
© *ongrien inférieur, of M. Dumont. 


C. Lyell prefers at present to class as 


g division,” which is subdi- | 
| On these repose mountain-limestone, with associ- | 


¥, —Systéme Rupelien, of M. Dumont: 


| 
| 





Upper Eocene, rather than, according to the views 
of many distinguished continental geologists, as 
Lower Miocene. M. Nyst supplied Sir Charles 
with a list of forty-two species of mollusca from 
Rupelmonde and its vicinity. Of these nearly a 
fourth occur at Barton, or in beds older than the 
Barton clay. Of twenty species found in the 
Upper Limburg, at Bergh, near Klein Spawen, 
several of which are common to Rupelmonde, six 
are also found in the Barton clay or the London 
clay of Highgate. One belongs also to the Crag, 
and one occurs in the Upper Marine of the Isle of 
Wight. During the deposition of the beds of the 
** Middle Limburg ” series, it is evident that the 
sea and a river alternately predominated in the same 
area. In these beds Cerithia Cyrene, Paludina 
Chastellii, and Paludestrina Draparnaudii occur, 
also Corbulomya, Venus, Corbula, Tellina, Rissoa, 
Trochus, Natica, &e. When we compare the fauna 
of the Middle Limburg series, consisting of 106 
species of molluscs, collected by M. Bosquet, with 
that of analogous British deposits, we find sixteen 
species, or nearly one-sixth, identical with species 
from Barton, Bracklesham, or the London clay 
proper, twelve of the sixteen being Barton fossils. 
We find seventeen of the 106 identical with the 
Upper Marine or associated freshwater beds of the 
Isle of Wight, and eight of the species are found 
in the English crag, two of which, Cyprina Islandica 
and Solen ensis, are recent species. The ‘‘ Lower 
Limburg” group is of purely marine origin, and 
the Ostrea ventilabruin is its characteristic fossil. 
In this group 101 species have been found, and of 
these only twenty-five have as yet been met with 
in the Upper and Middle Limburg groups. Thirty, 
or nearly one-third of the whole, are common to 
the Barton clay or to the Bracklesham beds. The 
only shells common to the Crag are two—Corbu- 
lomya complunata and Astarte Omalit. Of recent 
species there are two—Ostrea cochlear and Bulla 
acuminata. The shells common to the Upper 
Marine of the Isle of Wight are Venus incrassata, 
Solecurtus compressus, and Natica mutabilis. It 
appears, therefore, that the relationship of this 
lowest subdivision at least of the Limburg series 
to the Eocene strata of Barton and Bracklesham 
is far greater than has been admitted by some of 
the continental geologists. Wherever, says the 
author, we draw the line, whether in the Isle of 
Wight or in the Limburg district, we shall find 
that not a few species of mollusca will be common 
to both sides of it. Mr. Webster, in comparing 


that has been laid down as cretaceous on the maps 


of the French geologists. The tertiary rocks are 
of great extent and interest. Ridges formed of 
hills of nummulitic rocks occur at Gerona, Vich, 
Caldas, and Villa Franca, respectively. Miocene 
tertiary deposits are found near Barcelona, whilst 
Rosas, Villa Nueva, Manresa, Solsona, and Urgel 
are situated on tracts of younger tertiaries. And 
the author also observed that by some oversight 
the tertiary district of the last-named place has 
been laid down as cretaceous in the French geo- 
logical maps. 

May 19th.—W. Hopkins, Esq., President, in the 
chair. The following communications were read :— 
1. ‘On the Soils that cover the Chalk of Kent,’ by 
J. Trimmer, Esq., F.G.S. The author commenced 
by pointing out the existence of a great variety of 
svils upon the chalk of Kent, and by referring to 
his already published opinion that these soils were 
formed by aqueous transport, and not by solution 
of the chalk tn situ. As evidence of this view, and 
corroborative of conclusions he had arrived at when 
he lately gave an account of a section from near 
Hartley Parsonage, Kent, Mr. Trimmer described 
a section of the summit-level of the chalk between 
Farningham and Wrotham, about 700 feet above 
the sea-level, in which large ‘ pot-holes’ in the chalk 
were filled with alternating seams of sand, clay, 
and pebbles, containing matter derived from the 
wreck of the chalk and the Eocene tertiaries ; these 
alternations being covered by uncomformable seams 
of similar composition. He pointed out also the 
characters by which ‘ pot-holes’ in the chalk belong- 
ing to the Eocene period may be distinguished 
from those of more recent date, such as were 
described in the present communication, 2. ‘On 








the Tertiary Strata of Belgium and their English 
Equivalents; Part 2, The Older Tertiaries,’ by 
Sir C, Lyell, V.P.G.S. The Middle Eocene strata, 
or those older than the Limburg series, are well 
seen in the Hill of Cassel, near Dunkirk, and in 
some neighbouring hills, extending from French 
Flanders into Belgium. In these hills, the tops of 
which are capped by iron sandstone and sand, 
probably of the age of the crag of Diest, no fossils 
characteristic of the Limburg series have been 
discovered. Certain ferruginous and green sands, 
however, occurring next below the ‘ Diest crag,’ 
have been referred to the Rupelian and Tongrian 
Systems of M. Dument; but Sir Charles Lyell, 
having found near the middle of this group in 
Mont Noir casts of more than twenty shells of 
species common to the Caleaire grossier of France 





the lower freshwater of the Isle of Wight with the 
Gypsum series of the Paris basin, and the Upper | 
Marine of the Isle of Wight with the Second Marine 
formation of Paris, which includes the Ostrea cy- | 
athula bed and the Grés de Fontainebleau, seems | 
to have come almost as near the truth as we now | 
can. When we find in the Middle Limburg series | 
seventeen species of shells common to the Upper 
Marine and freshwater beds of the Isle of Wight, 
we can scarcely doubt that the fluvio-marine and 
freshwater beds of the two countries are very 
nearly the equivalents the one of the other; and, | 
as in Hampshire there are many shells common to 
the Upper Marine and Barton, so in the Klein | 
Spawen region there are sixteen species common to | 
the fluvio-marine series and to Barton. The author 
has met with no nummulites in the Limburg groups, | 
and these fossils seem to be characteristic of his | 
middle division of the Eocene tertiary. | 
2.%*On the Geology of Catalonia.’ By 5S. P. | 
Pratt, Esq., F.G.S. In this paper the author | 
briefly noticed the results of his examination of | 
this province. Catalonia is characterised by a 
series of ridges running N.E. and 8.W., parallel | 
with the coast. Towards the N.E. they are inter- 
fered with by intrusive rocks of granite, porphyry, 
and lava. They are also frequently disturbed at 
other parts of their course. The oldest sedimentary 
rocks are chiastolite schists, resting on granite. 


ated coal-beds, and red marly sandstone, with 
rock-salt. An isolated patch of the latter supplies | 
the rock-salt of Cardona. The author also dis- 
covered a limestone with oolitic fossils near Fi- 
gueras, associated with the above rocks, ina district 


| newer date. 


| bottom of this division at Cassel. 


| Le Hon. 


or the Bagshot and Bracklesham strata of England, 


concludes that a part of the group alluded to 


certainly belongs to the Middle Eocene division, 
and he questions the evidence of the rest being of 
Among the fossils are Sanguinolaria 
Hollowaysii, Buceinwn junceum, Turritella imbri- 
cataria, Natica patula, Cardium porulosum, C. 
semi-granulatum, Cytherea suberycimoides, Ostrea 
inflata, &c. Below these, in the Hill of Cassel, 
are glauconites, containing in many parts Nummu- 


| lites variolarius and other fossils common to the 


Laeken beds near Brussels. ‘The same nummulite 
accompanies the Cerithium giganteum near the 

Below the Lacken 
beds the Nummulites levigatus abounds with 
Cardita planicostata, Panopawa intermedia, &e. At 
Brussels three zones of the Middle Eocene may be 
recognised, —the highest, called the ‘ Laeken beds,’ 
abounding in Nummulites vaviolarius; the middle, 
or Brussels zone, in V. levigatus; while the lowest 
is characterized by N. planulatus; each zone 


‘contains also numerous shells and other fossils, a 
| ; ; ’ ‘. *’ b 
fine collection of which has been made by Captain 


Below the sands through which nummu- 
lites can be traced, the ‘London clay’ proper is 
met with at Cassel and Lille, from 150 to 300 feet 
in thickness. To the London clay succeed sands 
and clays with lignite, much resembling the plastic 
clay and sands of the London and Paris basins, 
and having the same average thickness. In 


‘this series, called the ‘Upper Landenian’ by 


M. Dumont, leaves of dicotyledonous trees and 
silicified wood occur. In the clay rose A 
contact with the chalk at Oarvin, near e, 
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the Cyprina Morrisit abounds. At a still lower 
geological level, at Tournay, and near Mons, is 
seen a series of glauconites, which rest on different 
members of the cretaceous series, and to which the 
name of ‘Lower Landenian’ has been assigned 
by M. Dumont. These Sir C. Lyell considers as 
than any of the English tertiaries, and as 
partaking in some degree palwontologically of a 
cretaceous type. They have been called cretaceous 
by Baron Ryckholt, of Ghent. To the east of 
Brussels they overlie the Maestricht chalk, and are 
— intermediate in age between it and the 
anet sands of Prestwich. This formation con- 
tains, near Tournay, a gigantic Pleurotomaria and 
Ostrea lateralis (Nilsson), which last passes down- 
wards into a clay containing Terebratula rigida 
(Sowerby), a well-known chalk species. At Orp- 
le-grand Sir Charles found in this glauconite part 
of a large Cardiaster, recognised by Professor FE. 
Forbes, who remarks that this genus has been 
hitherto exclusively confined to the cretaceous 
epoch. 


Erratum.—In our report of Mr. Prestwich's 
paper on the Thanet Sands (ante p. 436), for 
** Prestwich and Mottled clays,” read ‘‘ Woolwich 
and Mottled clays.” 


R. S. or Lrrerature.—May 26th.—Mr. Joseph 
Locke and Mr. Francis Goldsmid were elected 
members. Mr. Osburn read a paper on that por- 
tion of the ancient history of Egypt commonly 
called the period of Shepherd Kings, in which he 
stated his belief that little reliance was to be placed 
on the Turin papyrus, except where distinctly con- 
firmed by the monuments—adding, that the records 
of that period are very rare, and that the name 
interpreted Shepherd had only been discovered in 
the vaults at Alsift and in the tombs of Al Mokat- 
tam. Mr. Hogg read a paper on the Sinaic inscrip- 
tions, with a résumé of what bad been done towards 
their interpretation during the last four years. 
Mr. Hogg mentioned the labours of Dr. Beer, Mr. 
Forster, Dr. Lepsius, and M. de la Salle, and ex- 
pressed some doubts how far Mr. Forster had suc- 
ceeded in the interpretation he had proposed. Mr. 
Vaux called the attention of the Society to a new 
publication, entitled the ‘ Journal Asiatique de 
Constantinople,’ which promises to be a valuable 
work to those interested in the literature of the 
East. 


ETHNoLogicaL.— May 12th.—G. B. Greenough, 
F_R.S., in the chair. 
William Bollaert, F.R.G.S. Peru, formerly called 
the Ingas or Incas, the people there being called 
Inca-prunani, was not long since known as Upper 
and Lower Peru, but since the separation of the 
colony from Spain the former has been termed 
Bolivia, in honour of General Bolivar. Peru, or 
Southern or Lower Peru, lies between 3° 30’ and 
21° 38" south latitude, on the shore of the Pacific, 
Bolivia forming its southern and eastern boundary. 


which scarcely one hundred thousand are Indians, 
the remainder being descendants of the Spaniards, 
and various mixtures with Indians and Negroes. 
The Indian 


appear to have been in a barbarous state, still there 


were then powerful chiefs and large populations | }..¢le- the ovules are two in each cell, and pendu- 


| lous. 


who erected stone buildings and other works. 
Some have even attributed to this period the 
statues of Tia-Huanacu, near La Paz, and certain 
obelisks which are now in ruins. The native races 


Mexicans. 3. Tribes of Central America. 
ruvians. 5. 
6. Tribes of the Amazon— Brazil. 7. 


Patagonians, and Terra del Fuegians. There are 


Indian tribe, they are, however, but a mixture of 


the Indian, white, and negro varieties of man. | 


The empire of the Incas can only be traced back 


with certainty to a.p. 1038, which is the date of | 





‘ Observations on the Indians | 





the beginning of the reign of Manco Capac and his 
Queen, Ocalla Heraca. The last Inca was Toparpa, 
who died in 1535. The Quechua language, that of 


the Incas and the court, and the Aymara language, | 


that of the people, were the principal ones spoken. 
The Aymara was and is that known best in the 
south. These were unwritten languages at the 
time the Spaniards conquered Peru. The Spaniards 
learned these oral languages, and wrote grammars 
of them. 
ing declensions and conjugations, and definite rules 
of construction. The Peruvian Indian is of a brown 


olive colour, straight black hair, sparely made, and | 
They describe their | 
origin as being collected together when in a rude | 
state by their beloved Incas, whose memory they | 


is of a small race of people. 


still hold in great veneration. The Indian of Tara- 


paca is quiet and inoffensive; his only arm is the | 
sling, with which he hunts the huanaco, vicuna, | 
They live together in perfect har- | 


and bucacha. 
mony, but avoid the whites, of whom they are dis- 
trustful. They have been taught, but very imper- 


fectly, the Christianity of Romanism, and the | 
priests, aided by the secular arm, have great power | 


over them. The 

and polygamy is 

very persevering ; 
produce of their land into the creole settlements, 
the women remain at home to assist in cultivation, 
and to attend the llamas and alpacas. The ass and 
mule are the beasts of burden of the present Indians, 
but formerly they used the llamas and alpacas. 
The Indians live well in their villages, having 
llama meat, poultry, fruits, vegetables, &c.; some 
have wheat flour, but the chief grain is maize, from 


Indians marry at an early age, 
unknown. They are slow, but 


which bread is made, and by fermenting the grain , 


they make their favourite drink, the chicha de maiz, 


the merit of which is often celebrated in song; a | 


stanza of one is,—— 


**Oh! most savoury nectar, 
Thou golden-coloured stream, 
The Indians’ sevens treasure, 
O, let us freely quaff.”’ 


LINNEAS.—June 1st.—Robert Brown, Esq., 
President, in the chair. The president nominated 
Dr. Horsfield, Sir W. J. Hooker, W. Yarrell, Esq., 


and Dr. Wallich, Vice-Presidents for the ensuing | gt . te 
| a more life-like treatment in figure painting. 


M.D., was 
Mr. Blofeld exhibited a speci- 


year. John Braxted Hicks, Esq., 
elected a Fellow. 


men in spirit of a rare bird from St. Helena. Read 


a paper, ‘On two new Genera of Fungi,’ by the 
Rev. M. J. Berkeley; 1. 


Badhamia, a genus of extremely 


‘ : : 'minute Fungi, consisting of six species crowing 
¥ SS 4O . 2 Son j « a) > = > 
Taguntiu-Suejo, the four quarters of the empire of | usually on decayed woods or moss. 


‘Descriptions of two new Swan River Papilio- 
nace,’ by Mr. Thomas Moore; and a paper ‘ On 
Acradenia, a new genus of Diosmer,’ by Mr. 
Richard Kippist. The genus is founded on a re- 


markable shrubby plant, with the opposite trifo- | fa) 
-- J | deathlike what would else have been a successful 


liolate leaves and general aspect ofa Zieria, disco- 


vered by Mr. J. Milligan, the Secretary of the Royal | 

, | Society of Van Diemen’s Land, in the neighbour- 
K >. . 7th of | @ , > 

The population of Peru is a million and a half, of | ood of Macquarrie Harbour. 


| by the quinary arrangement of the calyx and 


It is characterized 


corolla, by ten distinct and perfectly glabrous fila- 


tril bef th t f th I ; Thents, and especially by the structure of the five 
“— Tore - > » . as | : ; j , | 
rite mwrore n€ ime © € ncar | ovames, which are closely combined, vers villous, 


and each crowned by a large sessile gland or tu- 


The species was named A. Franklinie, after 
Lady Franklin, who with her husband, Sir John. 


| (at that time Governor of Van Diemen’s Land.) 


i 4 ‘ | were travelling in c: > wi illic 
af the Wow Werld appear to present the following | t elling company with Mr. Milligan 


ee . . o | 
great divisions,—1. North American nga 4 Pa banks of the Franklin River. 

ei: . : 
— ; . ‘ *“ | introduced to this country; and having recently 
Chilians (including the a | flowered in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, a | 
= ones. } figure has been prepared for publication in ‘Curtis's i 


| Botanical Magazine.’ 
a few fishermen on the coast of Cobija, called | a ee 


Changos, who have been considered a distinct | 


when he first met with the plant, in 1842, on the 
It has since been 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.—Royal Institution, 4 p.m,—-(J. Conolly, M.D., 


on Insanity.) 
Entomological, § p.m, 
Chemical, § p.m. 


Both are languages of terminations, hav- | 


and while the men carry the ' 


Corynites, a native- of | 


; : ag | South Carolina, where it was discovered by H. W. | 
of Southern Peru, and on some Indian Remains,’ by | Rayenal- 2 . 


exhibit his peculiar and eminent skill. 


. cess equal to his intentions. 


The Welcome Draught (41), as he ha? 


—_ 


: 
Tuesday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m — ; 
on the Physiology 7 Plane) eankester, M.D, 
Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m 
Zoological, 9 p.m. — 
P Syro-Egyptian, 73 p.m. 
Wednesday.—Royal Institution, 4 p.m.— 
on Insanity.) 
Society of Arts, 8 p.m. 
Ethnological, 8} p.m.—(Dr. Wi] 
the Romanee Lan 
the Tyrol.) 
Literary Fund, 3 p.m. 
R. 8. Literature, 4} p.m. 
| eee te 0 ae 3 p.m.—(R. Westmac 
isq., R.A., on the History haa 
Sculpture.) Way Gua Feselleg 
Royal, 8} p.m. 
Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
Museum of Ornamental Manufactures, 3 m 
(Mr. Owen Jones, on Woven Fabrics. — 
Carpets, &c.) i! - 
Friday.—Royal Institution, §} p.m.— 
on the Physical C 
Magnetic Force.) 
Astronomical, 8 p.m. 
Philological, 8 p.m. 
Saturday.— Royal Botanic, 4 p.m. 
| Monday.—Royal Institution, 4 p.m.—(J. Conolly M.D 
on Insanity.) —[Close of the Season.) 


J t Vy 

(J.C molly, M.D ; 
a William Freyp 1, on 
guage in Switzerland ‘and 


— 


(Professor Faradar, 
aracter of the Lines ; 


C 
a 
—_ 


_ 





FINE ARTS. 
NEW WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY, 


THE list of works of ideal or historical composition 
exhibited by the New Society, which we have 
already commenced, is nearly brought to a close 
by the mention of some three or four more speci- 
mens. Mr. E. H. Welimert’s scene, taken from 
the Raven of Edgar Allan Poe (225), is a good 
design for the illustration of that remarkable poem ; 
its faults, however, are obvious—a want of origin- 
ality in conception, and of spirituality in the forms 
of the floating figures. 

In the subjects contributed by Mr. Charles H. 
Weigall, the ill success of the First Lore Letter 
(271) and of the Portrait (272), force us to the 
conclusion that the painful want of expression and 
feeling in the scene from the Spectator (60) is not 
' accidental, but is founded on some radical defects 
of sensibility. A Study (301) and The Little 

Errand Girl (134) are perhaps somewhat less 


{ 


| open to these animadversions; but the universal 


judgment of spectators must urge the necessity of 

Not so mucha want of feeling as its over-strained 
or non-natural use, is the fault which prevents Mr. 
W. H. Kearney’s drawings obtaining the stamp 
of perfect approval. The attitudes and expressicns 
are not those of nature, either in her unaffected 


| character, as Kitty of Coleraine (165), or in her 


romantic mood, see Flyra (116), also the subjects 


, 2 5 ° — ; de. 
Read also, | (118, 162, and 190), or even in her Qssianic de 


| velopment (22 and 196). 


In the last figure, more- 


plainly 


over, the drawing of the right shoulder is 


| wrong; and in She Sleeps (162), where the flesh 1s 
| in other respects well drawn, the 


introduction of 
violet in too great a degree renders pallid and 


subject. a8 
Of the five drawings by Mr. Absalon, three on'y 
: The /talias 


Girl (49) is a prettily arranged figure, both as te 


. . ly I- 
| pose and costume ; the only points of doubtful 


cellence being her low forehead and rather smirking 
expression. ~ The voluptuous glance gaye 
exchanged for a petulant gaiety in The Blac ~ 
(315), and for a simple-hearted tenderness 1m *® 
White Hat (324), two figures which admirably sal 
tray the varying shades of loveliness 1m charm a 
as well as in outward form ; subject to certaie 
mannerisms and to a flatness of tint, Mr. Absaive 
has here designed well, and executed with oa 
Morning (e- <8 
| Evening (334) are subjects of less importane® 
Mr. W. Lee has failed as signally in convey” 
the proper feeling and treatment due te sarees! 
succeeded in his Begging @ Drink (65), Homie 
Bound (174), and The Village Sprvg oe, ea 
the unaffected aspects of childhood by og 4 
plicity prevent the intrusion of bad —— 
they attract the spectator’s sympathies. rial phat 
Miss Fanny Corbaux displays the pictor#’] 
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ert . 
of her versatile ‘and various talent to advantage 


298); and less conspicuously so in 
in ann where the attitude is forced and 


det Rechand’s Paysanne de Granville (284), is 
very charming in face, attitude, and execution, 

Vir, George Howse’s groups are always brilliant 
snd eminently rich in colour ; and the Scene from 

ulliver (308) is as clear in drawing as good in 

other points. Shylock (303), a subject of excellent 
on. 

a WE Mole, in The Sunny How (291), A 

Welch Girl (295), and A Humble Petition (823), and 

others of a similar stamp, is pleasing ; more homely 

than romantic in A Bashful Wooer (24 4). 

Miss Setchel has coloured her Portrait of the Rev. 
7. Image (161) with the concen vad the a 7 
shade of the daguerreotype, and has produced a 
a little pon considering the simplicity 
of the subject. 

Among ‘the aspiring landscapes are those of Mr. 
(. Vacher; and in spite of their self-evident aftec- 
tations, they possess a feeling and power which 
place them in a superior rank. They aim at ren- 
dering Italy in its profusion, warmth, and splen- 
dour, but in doing so are guilty of exaggeration, 
and the adoption of conventionalities for truths. 
The Venice (179) contains an archway, which the 
readers of Mr. Ruskin will remember, as compris- 
ing some of the ‘Stones’ which he figures and 
comments on as specimens of the Venetian dentel: 
this is a sketch without extravagance of colour or 
exaggeration of drawing. We wish as much could 
honestly be said of the Genoa (180); we do not 
believe in that succession of overlapping ravines, in 
the misty red light, and the artificial looking ruin 
in front—and it is certain that in Nice (2438), the 
mountains have been huddled together, their 
shapes altered, their character destroyed, the fort 
of Montalban multiplied by two, and the town 
unduly prolonged. The bare severity of nature, 
even if we must have it in the meagre form of 
Pre-Raphaelitism, is better than this; and Mr. C. 
Vacher’s faults, though of a directly opposite ten- 
dency, are not the less to be protested against. 
A Steilian Morning (235) is pretty and delicate, 
though it looks, if it be not in fact, a little untrue 
in its pale colour. Near La Cava (111) is in a less 
advanced style, resembling former works of the 
“aan a prevailing red tint. 

home artists, Mr. M‘Kewan has made the 
= decided start this year; and about twenty 
a attest the diligence of his pencil. Out of 
dab an a we give a preference to the 
deatien of yekau (206), the unpronounceable de- 

g . si seen so a rity | slightly detached 

porter ! ins side by some primitive 
po Highly favoured by the look the 
vantage — himself of it to the best ad- 
<i » aed on the Neath ¥ aughan River (69) 
we ae 7 md _ pet still pide bigs 
_ + Tocky bank ; and, in all points, is 
Har ae Craig-y-Llyn (35), A rca trom 
Mea (299), (68), and Looking Across the Traeth 
runaiade “) are among the most striking of the 
, er, which embrace a vast variety of effect 

Weather, atmosphere, ; d pl age Rig 
study which, a e, and sunlight—a field of 
y ses and improves simultaneously, 


aa — the highest promise, 
which zon is subject to certain mannerisms 
prove. his re — they do not always im- 
a8 though the rf . paleness in the green foliage, 
leaves and thers _ always turning over the 
vaen of g their lighter under surfaces, a 
uch in the dark parts, as though 





Y Were 
ment to athe and a too great attach- 
the boldness oats trees, are to be remarked; but 
te ous. A High 
4 fine and . 
Glencoe (254) 


Mr. C. Davi 
OE! Ralls vic ° ers 
Gealing in nan has the obvious peculiarity of 
810 > on 
thade of green which with one rare and difficult 
Fe have ' circumstance being premised, 


nothing but p 
Reheg, 


land Glen, Inverness-shire (228), 


ieent raise to offer for his clear 
-“nent of umbrageous summer 


Spirit of the studies are con- | 


noble sketch, matched by the Pass of | 


{ 


ness of touch, to which the style of D, Cox is the 
contrast and the antidote. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Oliver do not come up to the 
expected standard in their works of this year’s 
exhibition. Mr, T. L. Rowbotham, jun., has some 
gay and effective pictures, sometimes inclining to 
Pyne, as in the Redcar, Yorkshire (150), at others 
to Harding, as in the St. Goarshausen and Katz, 
on the Rhine (183). Pallanya, on the Lago Maggiore 
(54), though large in subject and of high finish, is 
wanting in vigour. 

Mr. 8. Cook displays a fine open subject of much 
feeling in Whitsand Bay at Sunrise (86), and in 
Lynmouth, North Devon (148), he is strikingly 
natural and true to the scenery. Mr. W. N. 
Hardwick, in his peculiar and forcible style, has 
faithfully depicted the features of Swiss mountains 
of the intermediate range, where the snow fields 
are not quite continuous, but ridges of rock yet 
spring up to vary the white. The Valley of Grin- 
delwald (62), The Aar at Unterseen (108), The 
Jungfrau (149), are all good instances, whilst 
Dinant on the Meuse (199) is perhaps too hard and 
regular in its treatment. 

Mr. W. Collingwood has a clever little bit in 
Tavistock (38), a piece of fresh and true colour in 
kitham, Kent (36), the Isle of Wight views (61 
and 70) being rather pale and spotty ; Early Les- 
sons (222), very well treated as to the furniture, 
curtain, &c.; Grasmere (274), a gay and pleasing 
scene. 

Autumn Evening (32), by Mr. G. B, Campion, a 
large and too evidently imaginative composition ; 
some sea pieces by Mr. T. S. Robins (18, 63, 96, 
136, 198, and 251); the sketches by Mr. Fahey, 
the secretary; and Mr. D’Egville’s clever morceau, 
At Genoa (37), together with his Poxt-y-Gart (95), 
At Dieppe (127), and On the Tiber (275), are all 
attractive. Mr. Aaron Penley, in his elaborate 
drawings, shows great faults of mannerism and tech- 
nicality; the mere method of the art overlaying 
the spirit and feeling of the subject. 

In Ulleswater, Cumberland (234), the simple ag- 
gregation of mountain masses fails of producing 
sublimity ; harmony, distance, light, and shade are 
all wanting, and their absence shows that a land- 
scape does not consist barely of an accumulation 
of well-drawn details. 

With the mention of Mr. Harrison’s striking 
fruit pieces, one of which (2) is the property of Her 
Majesty, our notice of this year’s Exhibition must 
be brought to a close. 

The compilers of the catalogue may be informed, 
that a list of the numbers of the artists’ works, ap- 
pended to their names in the alphabetical table, 
would add much to its usefulness. 





The many fine pictures that have been sold by 
public auction during the past financial year have 
added little to our National Collection. Among 
the hundreds of thousands of pounds that were 
voted in Parliament on Thursday night for various 


National Gallery was only 7091. ft 
neighbours in Paris have not hesitated to give 
23,000/. for a single picture. 





The Berlin annual exhibition of the works of 
living artists is to take place in December. It is 





sist of seven figures, with Washington in the 
centre. One of the figures is, we understand, out- 
rageously republican. Liberty, a bouncing young 
woman, has just overthrown Tyranny, represented 
by the figure of a bearded man, with a broken 
crown at his side. She stamps upon him, and the 
legend is, ‘‘ Sic semper tyrannis.” 

A most interesting contribution to the archives 
of theatrical architecture has been published by 
Messrs. Vieweg, at Brunswick, (London: Williams 
and Norgate). It consists of twelve splendid plates, 
containing the plan and various sections of the 
Theatre Royal at Dresden, and edited by the 
architect, Professor Semper. The Dresden theatre 
is generally admitted to stand pre-eminent among 
all the continental theatres by the finish of its 
artistic decorations, the harmony of all its party, 
and its unrivalled practical utility. The publi- 
cation of this work is therefore worthy of the 
earnest attention of the friends and patrons of 
the draina. 





ES -- = 


MUSIC. 


Don Pasquale was revived on Thursday at HER 
MAJEsTY'’s THEATRE, with Madame de la Grange 
as Novina. It was her first essay in that character, 
She was thoroughly at home in all its brilliant 
gaieties, and was rapturously applauded, reserving 
for her concluding triumph an almost incredible 
piece of vocalisation, no less than that of singing 
one of Scherloff's mazourkas, almost note for note, 
as written by him for the pianoforte. It was voci- 
ferously applauded and encored. Lablache was 
inimitable as usual as the Don, and Calzolari 
excellent as the lover, ‘Com’e gentil’ being 
encored, 

Lucrexia Borgia was revived at the ITALIAN 
OPERA on Tuesday. Grisi’s Lucresia and Mario's 
Gennaro are models which, as yet, have found no 
comparable counterparts, The pure vocalisation, 
matchless voices, and intense dramatic feeling with 
which both enter upon their parts in this lovel 
opera, have stamped them theirs for ever. Each 
seemed on this occasion as if bent on vindicating 
their claim anew. Unequivocally was that of each 
recognised to the full. Ronconi, as the Duke, if 
something scant of dignity, made up for it by the 
fervour and intensity of his acting, and his masterly 
delivery of the music. In spite of the fine pure 
quality of her voice, Mdlle. Seguin was sadly in- 
efficient as Orsini; she should abandon the stage 
for the concert room-—at all events for the present. 

The sixth of the OLD PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS, 
on Monday night, was extremely well attended, 
The selection was a very fine one, Spohr, Men- 
delssohn, Mozart, Cherubini, Beethoven, Rossini, 
and Handel all appearing in the programme, 
Spohr’s symphony, and Joachim’s performance of 
Mendelssohn's violin concerto, the same which was 





| played by Sivori at Exeter Hall on Friday se’nnight, 


‘ 


expected to be very brilliant, as, in addition to _ 
contributors from all parts of Germany, it will con- | 
tain several from France, Belgium, Sweden, and | 


Denmark. 
exhibit also. ; ; 
M. Burdet, one of the first French artists, is 


‘about to engrave the splendid Conception of the 


Virgin, by Murillo, which was bought for the 
Louvre at the sale of Marshal Soult’s pictures. 

The Royal Foundry at Munich has just com- 
pleted the cast of a statue of the Swedish poet 
Tegnér, author of the ‘ Fridjofssaga,’ from a 
model by Quarnstrim. The same establishment is 
just now engaged on a colossal statue of Bernadotte 


Let us hope that some Englishmen will | 


on horseback, which is to be cast in July. A. 


monument of Washington, too, is in preparation ; 


©i8@ tendency, however, to narrow- | the models are by Crawford, at Rome, They con- | 


were the great features. The symphony, which is 


: | prominently marked with the peculiar character- 
purposes, the sum required for purchases for the | I y OS wie ef ° on 


Our wealthy | by the fine band—its exquisite modulations being 


istics of its great author, was played to admiration 


observed with the utmost delicacy and truth. 
Of Joachim’s playing we can scarcely speak too 
highly. Of all the violinists of the day his 
mechanism is unquestionably the best ; his tone is 
full aud sonorous, and his style singularly pure and 
free; his stop always certain, It was a greater 
performance than Sivori’s, great as that was, 
Joachim and Ernst closely resemble each other in 
many respects ; one striking dissimilarity, however, 
exists between them, Ernst plays often out of tune, 
Joachim never. 

The fifth of the New PHiLHaRMONIC CONCERTS, 
on Friday se’nnight, was as successful as its prede- 
cessors, 80 far as its more important features were 
concerned, viz., Mendelssohn’s symphony in A, 
No. 4; his concerto for the violin; a new concerto 
pianoforte principal, Sig. Silas; an overture by 
Berlioz ; and Weber's last waltz, instrumented by 
Berlioz. The artistic development of the plaintive 
beauties of the slow movement, and the ever-mov- 
ing and fantastic levities of the emerge resto 
of the first of these pieces, was worthy of the un- 
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equalled orchestra and of its unequalled conductor. 
Sivori treated the brilliant and imaginative con- 
certo for the violin with a depth and fervour of style 
greatly beyond his usual wont, and was vehemently 

uded, Silas and his concerto, which was un- 
doubtediy a work of great merit, were very favour- 
ably received. The overture by Berlioz is wild, 
powerful, and wonderfully effective, but disfigured 
by occasional extravagance, which even its genius 
and originality do not altogether redeem. His in- 
strumentation of Weber's dreamy and delicious 
waltz movement is beyond conception beautiful 
and appropriate. Berlioz appears to have here 


drank in the very spirit of the composer, and to | 


have revelled in breathing and diffusing it among 
the orchestra with the same romantic feeling as 
peo Weber would have assuredly given way to 
ad he scored it himself. Louisa Pyne sang very 
sweetly a graceful, clever, but not very striking or 
very original recitative and air from an unpub- 
lished opera by Henry Smart. But for what pur- 
me, we ask, was a M, Hiilzel put forward to sing 
fandel's ‘Arm, arm, ye brave,’ with no one qua- 
lification for the task’ It was little short of an 
insult to the audience. M. Fedor sang very cre- 
ditably an air of Mereadante’s. 
Emite Propent’s Seconp Morninc Concert 
was held at Willis’s Rooms on Saturday. The 
selection was excellent, more especially with refer- 


ence to the pieces chosen for the display of his own | 
In the Villanella and Etude, his | 


high powers. 
wonderful command of the key-board was strikingly 
exemplified. Among so many pianists of excel- 


lence, as from time to time appear, it is hard | 
what precise rank to assign to each; but that | 


Emile Prudent ranks among the highest, is not to 
be gainsayed. We observe that on Tuesday even- 
ing he performed his Rereidl des Fées, of which we 
spoke highly on the occasion of his former concert, 
before Her Majesty at Buckingham Palace. 

Mrs. ANDERSON'# ConceRT, always one of the 
great features of the season, and which was held 
on Wednesday last at Covent Garden Theatre, 
fully maintained its usual high repute. Mrs. An- 
derson herself was unable to do more than accom- 
pany Mario in Beethoven's ‘ Adelaide,’ her hand 
still being comparatively unserviceable ; but, to 
make amends, she had laid under contribution the 
talents of the whole vocal strength of the Italian 
Opera—Anna Zerr, Castellan, Grisi, Clara Novello, 
Mdme. Jullienne, Gueymard, Ronconi, Formes, 
Tamberlik, Marini, and Miss Louisa Pyne, each 
with some favourite morreaw. Sainton, Blagrove, 
Cooper, and Day played a quartett of Manvers’ 
for four violins; Joachim, a solo; Kate Loder, 
and a very clever pupil of Mrs. Anderson's, a Miss 
Kirkham, Osborne's duett from the Huguenots, on 
two pianofortes; Miss Kirkham also played Men- 
delssohn’s conceito in G minor very effectively. 
Anna Zerr was enthusiastically encored in a very 
clever German song by Haas. Miss Kirkham, who 
is, we believe, a relative of Mrs. Anderson. is 
every way worthy of her instructress, and promises 
to be one of the most distinguished of our female 
pianists. The theatre was filled, and Mrs. Ander- 
son greeted with a welcome that must have been 
extremely gratifying to her. 





As usual at this season, there is little doing in 
the musical world at Paris. The Opéra Comique, 
during the last week, has given only one novelty— 


the reproduction of Mehul’s /rato in one act—a | 


pleasant piece enough. 


At the Académie Royale, 


the Juif Arrant continues popular, but Roger being | 


about to leave for his annual congé, has been re- 
placed in the principal character. At the annual 
meeting of the Charitable Association of French 
Musicians, held in Paris a few days since, it was 
stated that the receipts (chiefly from the contribu. 


tions of members) in 1851, were 53,925 fr. being | 
- 11,000 fr. more than in 1850, and 8],000 fr. more 


than in 1849; and that the disbursements, chiefly 
for relief to distressed members and their families, 
were 15,056 fr. The Association comprises several 


thousand members. 
—————————— ee 


THE DRAMA. 


THe performances of the German company, which 
have been looked forward to with considerable 


on Wednesday night, with Goethe’s Egmont. “The 
house was crowded, and Her Majesty's presence 
lent the stamp of fashion to an enterprise which 
the increasing interest in German literature is sure 
to render successful. The selection of the play 
was unfortunate, looking to its tediousness and 
want of interest; and the clumsiness of con- 
struction, which is obvious on perusal, becomes 
painfully apparent in representation. It sufficed, 
| however, to show the stuff of which the company 
is composed, and that, although it does not number 
in its ranks anything like genius, we may expect 
from it a very fair representation of the present 
German stage, both as regards actors and litera- 
ture. The name of Emil Devrient, the Eymont of 
the evening, ranks so highly in Germany, that we 
certainly expected more than his presence realized. 
That he is an accomplished actor, well studied in 
his art, is apparent; but we observe no traces of 
the power which the experience of our own stage 
has led us to associate with the idea of a first-rate 
performer. His appearance is good, and his de- 
portment upon the whole elegant, although some- 
what conventional. His voice is deficient in 
variety as well as depth of tone; and his manner, 
| in the moods of strongest passion, is that of a man 
| who is thinking quite as much of himself as of his 
} 





| part. We missed in him the winning frankness 
and geniality of manner which the character of 
Egmont demands; nor did this seem to arise from 
a misapprehension of the part, but from the circum- 
stance that the actor does not possess the power of 
merging his own individuality in the character he 
portrays. Weare mistaken, if we do not find the 
same hardness and self-consciousness pervade his 
other performances. His forte most probably lies 
rather in such characters as Don César de Bazan, 
than in the Shakspearian drama, either tragic or 
comic. The Alra of Herr L. Kuhn was a perform- 
ance more to our mind. His ‘ make-up’ was mas- 
terly, and his acting a finely-studied impersonation 
of a difficult part. Some of the minor parts were 
admirably played, particularly the Jetter of Herr 
Denk and the Vausen of Herr Birnstill, both of 
which were in the best style of humour, and give 
promise of much comic power and artistic skill. 
A word of praise, too, is due to Frau Froitzheim 
for her performance of Clara’s mother. The Clara 
of Frau Stolte was singularly unideal. The part 
is an awkward one. It demands a great actress, 
and yet a great actress would scarcely consent to 
play it. In Frau Stolte’s hands it creates no 
interest. The enthusiastic imagination which 
directs Clara's affections to Egmont did not appear, 
and she showed merely the naive simplicity which 
could at best only amuse such a man, and almost 
justified the cool air of patronage which Devrient 
threw intohis manner. On the whole, the company 
seems to have been carefully selected, and to be in 
good training. We shall watch the further repre- 
sentations with interest, and shall be glad to find 
cause to form a higher opinion of its strength asa 
whole, than the pe rformance of Wednesday led us 
to entertain. All we can say at present is, that 
our own actors have no cause to dread comparison 
with those of the country which claims for itself a 
peculiar intelligence on the subject of Shakspeare 
| and the drama generally. 
| A new burlesque was produced on Monday at 
| the O_rupic, with the title of Ganem, or the Slave 
of Love, of which, considering the poverty of recent 
| travesties, we may speak highly. It is distin- 
guished by a vast superabundance of puns, many 
of which are good, while the majority of those that 
_are bad are amusing. Miss Howard, in the part 
of a ‘fast’ Greek, and a member of the shoe-brigade, 
is lively, witty, and easy, fascinating more, how- 
ever, by her whistling than by her modesty: Miss 
Maskell, as the Caliph’s favourite, is intelligent 
| and painstaking, but lacks accomplishments: Miss 
| Fielding, as the Queen Zobeide, is offensively bold, 
| and strains her utmost to make the slang allotted 





interest, commenced at the St. JameEs’s THEATRE| 








LL 


to her as much distinguished as possible for 
vulgarity. Mr. Shalders, as the Caliph Har 
Alraschid, performed with bustling energy aa 
occasional drollery; but Mr. Clifton, his Gre? 
Vizier, is the true burlesque actor. His physical 
pliancy of limb and tenuity of voice admirably 
qualify him for this kind of entertainment, and he 
makes excellent use of the infirmities that die 
qualify him for serious drama. The chief merit 
of the piece is due to the author. There are some 
capital hits in it,—good scope for imitations 
without mimics to give them, and good snatches 
of song without voices to sing them. The bur. 
lesque, we repeat, is a very clever work: and, at 
the Adelphi under the old régime in the time of 
Abrahamides, would rank among the best of the 
period. 

We are glad to welcome the return of legitimate 
performances at the Lyceum. The ever-fresh and 
piquante comedy of Speculation has been revived, 
and a new farce, of which we shall speak in de. 
tail next week. . 





The Dame aux Cameélias has at length terminated 
its career at the Vaudeville theatre, at Paris, after 
an extraordinary run. It has been succeeded by a 
new play, in five acts, called La Mattresse d'Ete et 
la Maitresse d’ Hiver, in which Hoffman (after Le- 
vassor the most comical Frenchman .on the stage) 
sustains a principal réle. At the Palais Royal 
there isa piece of some pretension but more ex- 
travagance, called Les Coulisses de la Vie. The 
Gymnase and the Variétés have given one or two 
vaudevilles of no importance. The Ambigu, which 
has just passed from the democratic management 
of the performers themselves to the absolutism of 
a director, has presented its habitués with a very 
sanguinary melodrama, called Croquemitain. The 
Francais has done nothing in the way of novelty, 
and Rachel has quitted it for her annual congé. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


PETER VON CORNELIUS. 

Berlin, May 28th. 
I HAVE just paid a visit to Peter von Cornelius, the 
eminent painter, an old acquaintance of mine, and 
one I value most highly. I had to deliver to him 
some drawings, done by one of the students of the 
Academy of Painting at Munich, who had com- 
pletely adopted hisstyle. I knew that these speci- 
mens would be most welcome to the great master, 
and for that very reason I had willingly taken 
charge ofthem. I called a little after twelve o clock 
and found him at home, but not at home for any 
ordinary visitor, as he was expecting some of the 
members of the royal family to see his —_. 
When he heard my voice, he came out of his stu i 
and we agreed that I should come back in = 
evening. I kept to my appointment, and a 
him in his sitting-room, with his wite and daug ae. 
Peter von Cornelius is a man who must have Y bat 
sixty and more. He is very short and broad, is 
not stout. His face is singularly expressive, 2° 
is firmness and benevolence combined, ae pr 
former predominant. His eyes are piercing fe 
were trying to read at the very bottom oF y™ 
heart, and it is difficult to meet his glance. — id 
Peter von Cornelius has now passed many Y° <. 
in Berlin, a town little suited to his taste - as 
habits. The artists do not meet here; there 5 of 
sort of brotherhood amongst them, and nothing 
that ‘insouciance’ which denotes the sen % The 
Muses, wherever he is in his true cn sch, 
King of Prussia called Cornelius away from Lasell 
to have the greatest master in Germany Pau 
and to see his capital decorated by his er Ay des 
Cornelius followed his call, inspired wit : for the 
of becoming the founder of another = itil 
arts. But, alas! he did not know then “ plaste 
the minds of the people here were a ee from 
art, since philosophy had led them so ™ veculative 
the visible world to the abstract a without 
that they could scarcely take a cup “ However, 
reasoning about the why and wherefore. 
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shea ta geod belief and earnest hope his car- 
¥ eich turned out to be the finest and grandest 
_ he ever did,—the admiration of the artists 
og His subjects are religious, and breathe 
a “ie world has almost forgotten. He is a 
pre master of the technical art of drawing and 
sf outline, and but rarely looks for a model. 
the other artists of Germany, even Kaulbach not 

ted, follow up the Carlo Dolci style to make 
ae the first consideration, Cornelius alone kept 
sloof from this line, and represented the powerful 
snd the sublime in their highest and loftiest concep- 
tions, There are now many of the younger artists 
who see that their predecessors have adopted that 


the decline of art, and they endeavour to return to 
nature and to truth, and forbear to idealize at the 


expense of both. The great wish of Peter von | , 
| playwright is preparing a new Hamlet, with 


Cornelius is to execute during his lifetime his famous 
cartoons at the Campo Santo, to see his work com- 

ted, and then to look for rest ; but if he will be 
fortunate enough to see this wish accomplished is 
very much the question, for the treasury is empty, 
and nothing can be done at present. Foreign 
countries, meanwhile, have offered the means for 
doing it, if he would consent to come with his car- 
toons; but he has resisted until now, unwilling to 
give up to strangers what ought to be a national 
property and the pride ofa nation. 


Paris, June 2nd. 

It was stated in a Paris letter in the ‘Gazette’ of 
the 22nd ult. that M. Prosper Merimée, the Aca- 
demician, was to be prosecuted by the government 
for having grossly insulted the magistracy in an 
article in the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes,’ written in 
defence of M. Libri, who, it will be remembered, 
was condemned to imprisonment for stealing rare 
books and manuscripts from the public libraries. 
The trial took place a few days ago before the Tri- 
bunal of Correctional Police, and ended in the con- 
demnation of M. Merimée to fifteen days’ imprison- 
ment and 1000 fr. fine ; and M. Mars, the respon- 
sible editor of the ‘Revue,’ was fined 200 fr. for 
having published the article, and was moreover 
ordered to insert the text of the judgment in the 
‘Revue.’ The novelty of seeing a learned Acade- 
mician, and what is more, a distinguished author, 
at the felon’s bar of the police tribunal excited 
great interest. The defendant’s friends complain 
of the sentence as excessively severe; but the 
French prisons are at this moment full of news- 
paper writers and literary men, condemned for 
offences much less grave than that of the Acade- 
a Merimee, indeed, openly charged the 
8 who prosecuted, and the judges who 
ar a ys being profoundly ignorant, 
wilfully = tg dee pwd partial ; with having 
widen ai vo we poe violated the laws of 
neaid con ee justice, to condemn an 
“aon iven ad the law officers and the 
; €a palpable mistake in the case, such 
re tr = been unjustifiable ; and it is 
“eu _ when it is evident to nine persons 
that if n who have really examined the facts, 
denned Libri wet justly convicted and con- 
Alfred de Musset was 


1. formally received < m- 
ber of the Aca y ved a mem 


kof tes — Francaise on Thursday last, 
honour of his’ . delivered a long harangue in 
ilustrious A 6 iggemp a ‘great unknown’—an 
replied ; ocy—hamed Dupaty. M. Nisard 
, Enstrged long harangue, in which he 

here js eet pati Musset had lauded Dupaty. 
times in these eo ne ely silly at, the best of 
eademy on ge mentary speeches at the 
uribbler like Di, pe and gone; but when a 
~4 man whose oo A pao as the pretext for one 
We confined to coll ry labours, it is believed, 
and a vaudeville 9 haga in an opera-comique 
"ght of grotesque st ie rises to the highest 
ee er enty —and when the 
88 concluded his oration, sits 


rteipienda 

2p 

Reh OWS an / amici: 

hows by § an Academician to spout, for two 


. rews , " ; . ° 
Works, his genius rey clock, compliments to his 
=! patriot; *, is character, his wit, his virtue, 


» and everything else that is his, 


While | 


| 


good taste, to say the least, is grossly outraged. 
Yet that is the French fashion. In the present 
case, 1t seems that neither of the two orators made 
ahit. De Musset, charming poet as he undoubtedly 
is, was diffuse, weak, rather snivelling, and 
offended many of his admirers by a sort of recanta- 
tion of the ‘ romantic’ principles of which he was 


|in his youth a hearty defender, and by means of 


style which denoted amongst the masters of Italy | or plays the personages of great writers. 


which he gained his renown. Worthy M. Nisard 
was coldly correct, and thoroughly respectable— 
just the beau idéal of the ‘classical’ or pompous 
school. 

A very silly fashion is at present menacing 
French literature—that of resuscitating in novels 
Thus, a 


_ Countess de Somewhere has brought out what she 


| Shakespeare's hero in propria personé ; 











modestly calls ‘‘ A Continuation” of the ‘ Adven- 
tures of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza;’ a small 


Alexander 
Dumas the younger is to ‘‘ continue” ‘ Manon Les- 
caut’ and the Chevalier des Grieux ; somebody else 
has pounced on the woe-stricken Werter ; and an 
English literary man was gravely asked the other 
day if he did not think that something could be 
made of ‘Childe Harold’ in a new poem. Madame 
Sand herself has unfortunately been guilty of this 
sort of desecration, by writing a ‘‘ continuation ” 
to one of Sedaine’s comedies ; and, under the shelter 
of her great name, the small fry of littérateurs 
think themselves warranted in audaciously placing 
an impious hand on the great creations of genius. 
Let us hope that some French critic possessed of 
the needful authority will chastise these men as 
they merit, and so put an end to what threatens to 
become a scandalous abuse. 

Some sensation has been caused in the south of 
France, by a member of the Academy of Toulouse 
having published a memoir, in which he contends 
that Clemence Isaure, the benefactress of the city, 
and the foundress of the famous ‘ Jeux Floraux,’ 
never existed. The name, he says, is a corruption 
of one given tothe Virgin Mary. The good people 
of Toulouse are indignant at the idea of finding 
their beloved Clemence, the town’s idol for several 
hundred years, only a myth after all; and, as to 
the Troubadours, whose special patroness she was, 
they vow— 

(‘* Gaily for love and fame to fight 

Befits the gallant Troubadour’) 
—that nothing shall induce them to transfer their 
veneration from her to the Holy Virgin. This, 
however, is not the first time that the existence of 
Clemence has been attacked; but dry historical 
fact could never beat down the popular and poetic 
superstition. 

The death of the widow of Buffon’s son occurred a 
few days ago; she was the niece of another great 
naturalist—Daubenton. It has been announced 
in some of the newspapers that Buffon’s family is 
now extinct; but this is not the fact. The son of 
Gueneau-Montbeliard, one of Buffon’s collabora- 
teurs, has’ also just died. Talking of naturalists, 
it may be mentioned that Messrs. Furne, one of 
the principal publishing firms of Paris, and Messrs. 
Garnier, another eminent house, have each just 
commenced the publication of a new edition of 
Buffon’s complete works, with the arrangement and 
additions of Cuvier. Both republications are admi- 
rably printed on superior paper, with beautiful 
illustrations, coloured and plain; and are to be 
sold in parts at five sous—a shade more than two- 
pence each. It is of course only on the calculation 
that the sale will be immense that such a work 
can be given at such a price; but the love of 
natural history is becoming so general among all 
classes of the population, it is nearly certain that 
the publishers will not be disappointed in their 
expectations. In Belgium and in Germany, also, 
a marked predilection for the natural sciences 1s 
now being displayed. 

M. Burnouf, the most distinguished Oriental 
scholar of France, died rather suddenly a few days 
ago. He was only quite recently, it may be 
remembered, elected perpetual Secretary of the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences. He was 
specially well versed in the Sanscrit language. 








VARIETIES. 


Lepsius.—Mr. Bayard Taylor, at the date of his 
last travelling letter in the ‘ Tribune,’ Dec. 7, was 
in Upper Egypt—giving a very pleasant narrative 
account of sight-seeing in that region. He seems 
not altogether satisfied with some of the recent 
exploits of Lepsius:—The burial-vault, where Bel- 
zoni found the alabaster sarcophagus of the mo- 
narch, is a noble hall, thirty feet long by nearly 
twenty in breadth and height, with four massive 
pillars forming a corridor on one side, In addition 
to the light of our torches, the Arabs kindled a 
large bontire in the centre, which brought out in 
strong relief the sepulchral figures on the ceiling, 
painted in white on a ground of intense blue. The 
pillars and walls of the vault glowed with the 
vivid variety of their colours, and the general effect 
was unspeakably rich and gorgeous, This tomb 
has already fallen a prey to worse plunderers than 
the Medes or Persians, Belzoni carried off the 
sarcophagus, Champollion cut away the splendid 
jambs and architrave of the entrance to the lower 
chambers, and Lepsius has finished by splitting 
the pillars and appropriating their beautiful 
paintings for the Museum at Berlin. At one spot, 
where the latter has totally ruined a fine doorway, 
some indignant Frenchman has written in red 
chalk : ‘ Meurtre commis par Lepsius.’ In all the 
tombs of Thebes, wherever you see the most fla- 
grant and shameless spoliations, the guide says 
‘Lepsius.”. Who can blame the Arabs for wantonly 
defacing these precious monuments, when such an 
example is set them by the vanity of European 
antiquarians.”—New York Literary World. 
Emigrvation.—The extraordinary tidings continu- 
ing to arrive from the Australian gold-fields have 
at length secured a more general attention to orga- 
nized systems of emigration. The government has 
been compelled to take up the subject by the ear- 
nest appeals of the cloth manufacturers at home. 
The poor law boards and guardians of local chari- 
ties now see a cheap and easy way of relieving the 
pressure of parochial claims. Philanthropists point 
out the benefits of thinning the struggling crowds 
of our over-peopled country. Political economists 
show many direct and obvious results to the wel- 
fare both of the mother country and the colonies 
from the vigorous encouragement of emigration at 
the present crisis. Among the practical measures 
to which this movement has given rise, one of the 
most efficient and best organized is that under the 
direction of the committee for the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland. Prince Albert is patron of 
the fund, to which, with the Queen, he is a liberal 
subscriber. The Lord Mayor, the Governor of the 
Bank of England, the Duke of Buccleuch, the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, Baron Rothschild, and other influ- 
ential men in England, along with the principal 
Highland proprietors, are on the committee. The 
famine which has for several winters more or less 
prevailed in the Scottish Highlands, makes the 
question one of benevolent charity as well as of 
political expediency, and we therefore wish success 
to the objects of the Highland Emigration Society. 
American Periodicals.—According to the returns 
in the last census tables of the United States, the 
following is the number and circulation of the 


periodicals of the Union:— 
Copies printed 





Papers. Circulation. annually, 

PaO .aiccascints 350 750,000 235,000,000 
Tri-Weeklies .., 150 75,000 11,700,000 
Semi-Weeklies. 25 80,000 8,820,000 
Weeklies ......... 2000 2,876,000 140,600,000 
Semi-Monthlies 50 300,000 7,200,000 
Monthlies 100 900,000 10,800,000 
Quarterlies ...... 25 20,000 80,000 
2800 6,000,000 432,600,000 


A large number of periodicals have been esta- 
blished since the census of 1850, chiefly in Oregon, 
California, and the other new territories. 

The Press in Austria.—Georgei’s ‘ Mein Leben 
und Wirken in Ungarn,’ which will doubtless 
soon appear in an English translation, bas, by 
an order of the Minister of the Interior in Vienna, 
been forbidden throughout the whole extent of the 
Austrian dominions, 
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MICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
56, Fleet Street, London. 
Incorporated by Charter of Queen Anne, 4.p. 1706. 


DIRECTORS. Orie, Res 
George Baillie, Faq. George ° 1- 
The Hon. Frederick Ryng. Mark Beauchamp Peacock, Esq. 
Richard Holmes Coote, Esq. Charics Philiips, Esq. 
John Ebenezer Davis, Kaq. John Round, Esq. 

George De Morgan, Esq. The Right Hon. Sir Edw. Ryan. 
William Everett, Esq. Theophs. Thompson, M.D., F.R.S. 
Tuverciax—Francis Root, M.D., 24, Gower Street, Bedford Sq. 
So.srcrron—Charies Rivington, Esq., Fenchurch Buildings. 
Has x ums — Messrs. Goslings and Sharpe, Fleet Street. 

This Socicty has now been established nearly a century and 4 
half, and is the oldest institution for life assurance in existence. 
Its principles are essentially those of mutual assurance. Being 4 
hody corporate, the bers are secured against al! individual 
responsibility; while} as there is no proprietary body, every 
member participates in all the profits of the Society. 

Members at the time of admission have the option of two modes 
of assuring, viz.:—on the charter plan, by which the representa- 
tive of the life assured is entitled, immediately upon the policy 
becoming a claim, to an addition of such amount asthe premiums 
are found capable of assuring ; or on the bonus plan, whereby the 
profits are added to the policies every seventh year, and may be 
applied cither to the reduction of the annual premiuns or surren- 
dered for an immediate payment in moncy. 

Assurances are likewise granted without participation of profits 
at reduced rates of premium, and upon every contingensy depend- 
ing on human life. 

The following is a specimen of the annual premiums required 
to insure £100 on a single life for the whole period of life :— 


With Without 
Profits. Profits. 
£2 18 6 
310 & 
4 610 
6 6 2 





With 
Profits. 


Without 


Age Profits. 





2 £2 60 6G £116 & 
25 25 6 2 oll 
» 210 6 363 84 
35 217 oO 2h 4 





Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the 
office. HENRY THOS. THOMASON, Registrar. 


Paetican LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Ketablished in 1797. 
Orrices,—70, Lombard Street. City ; and 57, Charing Cross, 
Westminster. 
DIRECTORS 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Baq. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
William Cotton, Eaq., F.R.S Thomas Hodgeon, Eaq 
William Davis, Req Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
Kichard Fuller, Raq J. Petty Muspratt, Paq 
Jas. A. Gordon, M_.D., F RS C. Hampden Turner, Faq., P. RS. 
licary Grace, Eeq | Matthew Whiting, Esq 
4editore—Emanucl Goodhart, Beq., John Davis, Esq., 
John Haggard, D.C.L 

BONUS —At the division of profits declared up to Ird July, 
1847, the bonus added to policies effected in the seven preceding 
years on the “ return system" averaged 33 per Cent. on the pre 
miumsa paid. FPour-fifths or 80 per Cent. of the profits are divided 
amongst the policy-holders 

LOANS in connexion with Life Assurance on approved security. 

ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of £100, for 
the whole term of life :-— 


With 
Profits. 


Without 
Profits 


With a 
Profits. 


Without 


Age Profits 





gea Zaid ie 
115 6 40 2 i8 10 3.6 
1is 3 » s 6 3 410 
210 4 Be 2 Ss & ee 


~~ ROBERT TUCKER, Seeretary, 





CoLsmIcal, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Persons of all ages, and in every station, may assure with this 
Society, and the assured can reside in any part of Earope, the Holy 
Land, Egypt. Madeira, the Cape, Australia, New Zealand, and in 
most parte of North and South America, without extra charge. 


FIFTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

The FIFTH BONUS was declared in January last, and the 
amount varied with the different ages, from 2@} to BS per 
cent. on the Premiums paid, during the last Five years; or from 
€1 to €2 1058. per cent. per annum, on the sums assured. 

The small share of Profit divisible in future among the Share- 
holders being now provided for, without intrenching on the 
amount made by the regular business, the ASSURED will here- 
after derive all the benefits obtainable from a Mutual Office, with, 
at the same time, complete freedom from liability, secured by 
means of an am Proprictary Capital—thus combining, in the 
same office, eli advantages ef both eyatems. 

A copy of the last Report, setting forth full particulars, with a 
Prospectus, can now be obtained of any of the Society's agents, 
or by addressing a line to 

GEO. H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary 

99, Great Reseell Street, Hicomsbary, London. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: 
1,0OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
THOMAS NEWMAN HUNT, Peq., Chairman 
JOHN HORSLEY PALMER, Feq., Deputy-Chairman 
ANEW SCALE OF PREMIUMS on Lasurances for the whole 
term of life has recently been adopted, by which a material reduc- 
tien has been made at all ages below SM rears 
POUR-FIFTHS, or 8 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to 
Patictes every APTA peer; and may be applicd to increase the «um in 
sured; to an immediate payment in Cash , or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of future Promiame 





ONE-THIRD of the Premiam on Insurances of £560 and up- | 


wards for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the 
Policy, to be paid off at convenience: by which means £1500 may 
be insured for the present outlay otherwise required for 1008 

LOANS.—The Directors will lend Sums of £50 and upwards on 
the security of Policies effected with this Company for the whoic 
term of life, when they have acquired an adequate value 

SECURITY —Those whe effeet Insurances with this Company 
are protected by its large Subscribed Capital from the risk incurred 
by membors of Mutual Socictics 


INSURANCES without participation in Profits may be effected | 


at reduced rates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 





| manufacturers. 


| Om Wednesday, the léth day of Jun 
| afMernoon, exact time, 
to declare a bonus 








if NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, Estastisnep sr Act oF PaRiaMENT in 1834. 
8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 


HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 
Earl of Courtown. Viscount Falkland. 
Karl Leven and Melville. | lord Elphinstone. 
Earl of Norbury. Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Earl of Stair. Wm. Campbell, Esq., of Til- 
Earl Somers. | lichewan. 
LONDON BOARD. 


Chairmana—Cusnies Granan, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman—Cuartirs Downers, Esq. 

H. Blair Avarne, Esq. J. G. Henriques, Esq. 

EK L. Boyd, Esq., Resident. F. C. Maitland, Esq. 

Charles B. Curtis, Esq. William Railton, Esq. 

William Fairlie, Esq. F. H. Thompson, Eq. 

DL. Q. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Physician—Anrucer H. Hassacr, Esq.,8, Bennett Strect, St. James's 
Surgeoa—F. H. Tuomrson, Esq., 48, Berners Street. 

The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to December 31, 

kh le 





Sum added | Sum added 
to Policy in | to Policy in 
lsd}. 1848. 

£ & 6.4.; & e. d.} 
5000 13 yre.10mo. 653 6 8! 78710 O 6470 16 8 
*1000 7 years —_—- 157 10 0 | 1157 10 46 
Sun 1 year i —————— 1k 5 0} 511 5 0 


i 


Sum 
payable at 
Death. 


Time 
Assured. 


Sum 
Assured. 





£ e@. a. 





* Exaurpre—At the commencement of the ycar 1841 a person 
aged 30, took out a policy for £1000, the annual payment for which 
is £26 Is. 8d.; in 1847 he had paid in premiums £168 Ils. Sd.; but 
the profits being 2} per cent. per annum on the sum insured 
(which is £22 10s. per annum for each £1000) he had £157 10s. 
added to the policy, almost as much as the premiums paid. 

The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years when the insur- 
ance is for life. Every information will be afforded on application 
to the Resident Director. 


THE INVESTMENT of MONEY with the 

NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT ASSO- 
CIATION, which was established in May, 1844, secures equal 
advantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the pro- 
vident Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and 
affords an opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest 
yielded by first-class securities, in which alone the Funds are 
employed. 

Monies deposited with the Association, for Investment, are 
exempt from liabilitics on account of life contingencies, as well as 
the expenses of management, which are borne by the Life Depart- 
ment, in consideration of the business brought to it by investment 
transactions; therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded 
by their Capital free from deduction of any kind—an advantage which 
no other Instilution, either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, 
to its members. 

; 5g rest or Dividend, is payable half-yearly, in January and 
uly. 





CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. 


The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from the 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department. It constitutes, with 
the Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Asso- 
ciation, and has been provided in order to render the security of 
the Assured compicte. ‘ 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Department embraces a comprehensive and well-regulated 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important im- 
provements. 

Pull information and prospectuses may be obtained, on applica- 
tion at the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective 
Agents throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Nationat Assvmancer ann INvestM ent Association, 
7, Sv. Maarin's Prace, Trararcan Square, 
Low po». 


N.B. - Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing 
Director. 


(THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
39, King Street, Cheapside. Established 1834. 
The principal advantages of assuring with this Society are— 
1. Its purely werean character, act the profits being divided 
amongst the members. : 
2. Annual valuation and division of profits. 
3. Appropriation of profits in proportion to the premiums paid 
accumulated at compound interest. ‘ 
Ry this system the premiums actually paid by the members are 
as nearly as possible equivalent to the risks ineurred. 
The amount of Assurances naematnixo Ix roacr had increased 
from £312,521 on 3lst December, 1839, to £610,175 i 
Gs74,347 la 183t « A73 in 1845, and to 
Summary of Ralance Shect, 3ist December, 185] — 
Total value of assets 
Ditto 





r 
, 


514,934 


Clear divisible surplus £89 572 
Affirding to a Policy for £2000 made in 1834, at the age of 50. an 
addition of £922, payable with the claim, in case of death in 1853. 
SAMUEL BROWN, Actuary. 
Prospectuses and Reports may be obtained from the Actuary. 


city OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY for General Assurances, Deposit (or Accumulative) | 

Assurances, Indisputable and a new combination of Life Interest 
entitled Self-protecting Policies.—Notice is hereby given, that an 
EXTRAORDINARY MEETING of PROPRIETORS ‘will be 
heidem at the office of the Society, 2, Royal Exchange Buildings 

€ next, at Three o'clock in the 
to receive the report of the Directors, and 
EDW. FRED. LEEKS, Sec 





2, Royal Exchange Buildings 


——<=£==a 
THE CELEBRATED Revert anv Farrrax Corresroyp 


MESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY and Jo: 


WILKINSON, Auctioneers of li 
iustrative of the fine arts, will SELL by fveros works 
House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on Mox eat June L at their 
following days, at One precisely, the very important 4, and six 
interesting COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS truly 
ing the celebrated Rupert and Pairfax Correspondence. enon, 
the whole period of the great Civil War during the 
Charles I. and the Protectorate of Cromwell: also arver “ 4 
resting Letters by the celebrated Marquis of Worcest: r — 
the ‘ Century of Inventions.’ May be viewed Friday and Pe “4 
prior, and Catalogues had; if in the country, on receip an 
postage stamps. wi Pt of six 


Ss 
, vv , 7 
SIGNOR SIVORI, HERR JOACHIM, SIGNoR 
\I PIATTI, and SIGNOR BOTTESINI, will perform 
other eminent artists) at Miss DOLBY and Mr. LINDS AY 
PER'S CONCERT, in the Hanover Square Rooms, on Worx: 
Morning, June 7th, 1852, on which oceasion Glees by Bishop Ho “ 
ley, and Webbe will be sung by Miss L. Pyne, Miss Dolby na 
Laud, Swift, and Rodda. All the seats will be reserved. Tickets 
Half-a-Guinca each, may be had of Messrs. Cramer and Co ‘i 
Regent Street, of Miss Dolby, 2, Hinde Street, Manches are 
and of Mr. Lindsay Sloper, 7, Southwick Place, Hyde P 


([HE, ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS,  Recesr’s 


PARK, are open to Visitors daily. The Collection now 
contains upwards of 1500 specimens: a fine Series of ANTELOPES 
having been added tothe HIPPOPOTAMUS, ELEPHANT CALP. 
and other rare animals, during the Winter. All Visitors are pow 
admitted to Mr. Gould’s Collection Jof Humming Birds, without 
any extra charge.—The Band of the First Life Guards will per. 
form, by permission of Col. Hall, on every SATURDAY, at Four 
o'Clock, until further notice. 

Admission, ls.; on MONDAYS, 6d. 


al Al Ae Pal r ‘ 

{REDERIC REEVE, LirHocrapuer, executes 
every description of work connected with LITHOGRAPHY 
in the best style and at moderate charges. Illustrations of sub- 
jects in NATURAL HISTORY, GEOLOGY, ANATOMY, ARCHI 
TECTURE, &c., lithographed from nature, or from drawings by 
Artists conversant with the various branches of science, and 
printed in black or colours. LANDSCAPES, VIEWS, POR 
TRAITS, &c., completed for publication with artistic correct 
ness, from sketches however imperfect, and printed with one or 
more tints. MICROSCOPIC DETAILS, MAPS, GEOLOGICAL, 
RAILWAY, and other PLANS, SECTIONS, ESTATES, Ilias 
trations of ENGINEERING and MACHINERY, CIRCULAR 
LETTERS, INVOICES, WRITINGS, &c., Engraved on Stone, and 

printed with an effect little inferior to Steel. 

Heatheock Court, 414, Strand. 
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\ THERE TO BUY A DRESSING CASE.—In 

no article perhaps is caution more necessary than in the 
purchase of a Dressing Case, for in none are the meretricious arts 
of the unprincipled manufacturer more frequently displayed. 
MECHI, 4, Leadenhall Street, near Gracechurch Street, has long 
enjoyed the reputation of producing a Dressing Case in the most 
finished and faultless manner. Those who purchase one of him 
will be sure of having thoroughly seasoned and well-prepared 
wood or leather, with the fittings of first-rate quality. The prices 
range from £1 to £100. Thus the man of fortune and he of mode 
rate means may alike be suited, while the traveller will fing the 
Mechian Dressing Case especially adapted to his necessities. 

4, Leadenhall Street. 


A LLSOPP PALE ALE. — Professor Liebig on 
a Allsopp’s Pale Ale—‘ Iam myself an admirer of this bere t 
age, and my own experience enables me to recommend it 18 
accordance with the opinion of the most eminent English Phy: 
sicians, as a very agreeable and efficient tonic, and as & general 
beverage both for the invalid and the robust Letter of Baron 
Liebig to Mr. Henry Allsopp, May 6, 1852. 


‘HEAP TEA AND CHEAP COFFEE.— 
/ Although we sell black tea at 3s. per Ib., and good black 
tea at 3s. 4d., strong coffee at 10d., and fine coffee at Is. per Ib., we 
still say to all who study economy, that 
THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST, 
particularly when the best can be obtained from us at the follow- 
ing prices :— » 
wd 
4d 











The best CONGOU TEA 
The best SOUCHONG TEA ad 
The best GUNPOWDER TEA 4d 
The best old MOCHA COFFEE.....-+-+-+5000°*" - 
The best WEST INDIA COFFEE _ sone 
The tine, true, ripe, rich, rare SOUCHONG TEA 
is now only ° 
The pure, rich, rare GUNPOWDER 
Tea or Coffee, to the value of 40s., sent CARR 
artof England, by _ 

PHILLIPS AND CO., 

Tea Merchants, No.8, KING WILLIAM 5 


VOR STOPPING Boe 
26. 64.—Patronized by her Majesty and H.R I cree eae 
Mr. HOWARD'S WHITE SUCCEDANEUM for TS ae is 8 
Teeth, however large the cavity. It is placed 12 : yd scdisteld 
soft state, without any pressure or pain, ane a ip the 
HARDENS INTO A WHITE ENAMEL, it will remal™ —oe 
tooth many years, rendering extraction Une reary oe cthts eeu? 
the further progress of decay and is far superior TOUR! PD in the 
before used, as it will NEVER BECOMF DISCO full directions 
Tooth. All persons use it themsclves W ith cam ‘pargee® Dent, 
are enclosed. Prepared only by Mr Howard, Su -) it! rhe 
17, George Street, Hanover Square, who will eet sonaet 
country free by post. Sold by Savory ,220, we capeice; Jeb? 
150, and Hannay, 63, Oxford Street, Butler, 4, ©B - hinges? 
stun, 68, Cornhill: and all medicine venders in ef vet 
Price 2s.6d. Mr. Howard continues to supp!s pert t springs 
his NEW SYSTEM OF SELF ADHESION WithOS’ fey ccocy 
wires. This method does not require the extrae ray ecb meseet, 
or roots, or any painful operation whatever ii, 
Hanover Squire. At home from 10 till 4. 


és. & 
tad 


TREEFT, CITY 


DECAYED TEETH.—Price 








J OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN. 
WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 

The premises are the most extensive in London, and con- 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first 


A great variety of dinner services at four gui 
each, cash.— 350, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. oe 


only 
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